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William D. Mitchell . . . Counsel for Pearl Harbor Inquiry 
(See People of the Week) 





























| Fibre drums for powdered eggs.....And cans that do not break 


ALL -ARE MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Take another look at the Triple-C on the 
can at the right. Of course, most Conti- 
nental products have been going to our 
fighting men and Allies. ; 

But soon you’ll be seeing a lot of this 
Continental trademark—on paper cups 
and containers, on plastic products, 
crown caps, pails and fibre drums, as 
well as cans. 

And wherever you see it, you can be 
sure that the Triple-C stands for quality. 
So keep your eye peeled for the Conti- 
nental trademark—you'll be finding it 
on more and more products for indus- 
try and your home. 

*& %& SALVAGEEVERY TINCAN * 





Co 





Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums e Paper Containers *« Paper Cups 
Plastic Products e Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts e Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio e« Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. e Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. « Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J.—Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada e Continental Can Corpora- 
tion, Havana, Cuba. 








KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS coast-to-coast network. 

















Electri(Colossus 


Giant prospect for everything electrical 


ONSIDER the farmer’s uses for electricity—how far 

they outnumber the city dweller’s. Home lighting, 

a toaster, washing machine, refrigerator, radios—sure, 
all these are at the top of the farmer’s buying list. 


And, in addition, twenty or thirty appliances to make 


his business more efficient, everything from milk coolers 


to poultry brooders, feed grinders to electric fences! 































The wires carrying power to America’s farms provide a 
colossal market for American business. And the present 
is but the beginning! To the two-and-a-half million 
farms now electrified will be added almost six hundred 
thousand more rural customers during the immediate 
post-war period. Rural Electrification will 
not only create new markets, it will broaden 


old ones. 


Any wonder the electrical industry is casting 
appraising eyes on the farmer—on_ the 


farmer’s first magazine, Country Gentleman? 


For Country Gentleman farms are America’s 
first farms... first in income, efficiency, con- 
veniences, equipment. Even in 1940, 40.5% of 
C.G. farms were connected to power lines, as 
againsta U.S.average of only 30.4%. And C.G. 
farms will be first to get new electric power, 
for 53.1% of them are already within 14 mile 
of power lines. (w. S. average is only 45.6%.) 
Yes, Country Gentleman farms are the farms 
to consider first—for farm sales. And remem- 
ber, you can’t reach these farms with non- 
farm magazines. No non-farm national 
magazine reaches more than 22% of C. G.’s 


nearly 6 million readers. 
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What business can ignore the farmer’s 














Army discharges. Army discharge reg- 
ulations were relaxed: 

Fifty-point men. Enlisted men with 50 
points now on furlough in this country are 
to be released as they report back to the 
Army. Enlisted men on temporary duty, 
with 50 points, are to be classed as sur- 
plus and discharged. The general dis- 
charge score, however, remains unchanged 
at 60. 

Former war prisoners. Soldiers who were 
prisoners of war for a period of 60 days 
or more were ordered discharged, regard- 
less of point scores. Some 25,000, not oth- 
erwise eligible for release, were affected. 

Overseas duty. Enlisted men with 21 or 
more months of service since Sept. 16, 
1940, were, with some exceptions, exempt- 
ed from permanent assignment overseas. 
The exceptions are graduates of Military 
Intelligence language school, Regular Army 
enlisted men, and volunteers for foreign 
duty. Army nurses are not to be sent over- 
seas, if they have at least 12 points or are 
30 years of age or over. Officers with 33 or 
more months of service, or 30 months in 
the case of Medical Department officers, 
also were exempted from permanent over- 
seas assignments. 


Thanksgiving and Christmas. Sol- 
diers who regularly take their meals at a 
military mess were privileged to invite the 
members of their immediate families and 
one friend to join them at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas dinners. Guests will be 
charged 75 cents for each meal. Turkey 
dinners were authorized for all troop trains 
in transit on the two holidays. 


Draft. Selective Service ordered a blanket 
deferment for all fathers of three or more 
children under 18 years. During the war, 
fathers of three were deferred as “hard- 
ship” cases in Class 3-D. Now they are 
to be deferred in Class 3-A. 


Food rationing. Prospects for the end 
of food rationing were summarized by the 


Agriculture » _ 


The March of the News 





Meat may go off the ration list early 
in 1946. 

Fats, including butter, margarine, lard 
and shortening, will continue under ration- 
ing through the spring and possibly into 
the summer of next year. 

Sugar probably will have to be rationed 
until sometime in 1947. 


Relief food. Nearly 4,000,000 tons of 
food is to be exported to liberated Europe 
and North Africa during the last quarter 
of this year, 50 per cent more than in the 
preceding three months. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson, making the 
announcement, said it was hoped that 
shipments would continue at the new rate 
through 1946. American civilians, he said, 
were receiving and would continue to re- 
ceive more food than they ate during the 
war and more than they consumed before 
the war. 


Food subsidies. The Office of Economic 
Stabilization announced that nearly all 
Government subsidies to food producers 
would end by next June 30. The result, it 
was said, would be slight increases in the 
prices of milk, bread, cheese, flour, top 
grades of beef, pork, grapefruit juice, 
prunes and raisins. 


Nylon. The Office of Price Administration 
said it soon would issue a new price sched- 
ule for nylon hosiery, reducing retail cost 
by about one third and fixing it at the level 
of 1941. Present ceiling prices are based 
on the 1942 level. Meanwhile, the Army 
declared surplus some 4,500,000 yards of 
nylon cloth, but with a statement that it 
could not be used in making hosiery. 


Tire rationing. Tires must continue to 
be rationed for several months, OPA said, 
unless there is a substantial increase in 
production. Output has turned upward in 
recent weeks, and it was hoped the trend 
would continue. Local rationing boards, 
however, have a backlog of nearly 1,000,- 
000 unfilled tire applications. 
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...and it looks as if the hungry gentle- 
man above just can’t digest that funda- 
mental fact. 


But, the fact that “nothing rolls like a ball” 
has been digested by machine designers. The 
simplicity of the ball bearing—which carries 
the loads on free-rolling, tough steel balls — 
is the answer to many a 64-Million Dollar 
Question. 


Higher speeds, heavier load capacities, greater 


There is more for you in New 
Departure Ball Bearings than 
steel and precision. Advanced 
engineering and a desire to 
serve are tangible plus values. 









Wottecng Rolls Lite a Ball « » « ° 


rigidity —in literally millions of applications— 
conclusively demonstrate the unique fitness of 
New Departure Ball Bearings for the new 
scheme of things mechanical. 


We believe no other bearing has as many ad- 
vantages as the ball bearing. Partic- 
ularly the ball bearing bacled by 
the technical skill, long experience 
and meticulous manufacturing - 
a . methods of New Departure. 


NEW DEPARTURE « DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL CONN « Branches in DETROIT e CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES and Other P-incipal Cities 


















Al this—and Via 


PARDON us if we strain a vest button or two over 
this neat and nimble beauty — so will you when 
you have one. 


Look it over—and it strikes you—bing!—as the perfect 
expression of motorcar good looks, trim as a fighting 
plane, and just as swift-looking. 


Take in that rich, gleaming, smartly sculptured front 
end—and you'll know right off this is the face good 
automobiles will put on in future. 


Now swing the wide doors. Slip into feathery 
seat cushions that are cordial welcome to take 
your ease. Fit your hand to the wheel — see how 
your foot finds the waiting gas treadle — and take 


a moment to realize that happier days really 
are here again. 


There’s a stout frame under you that’s like 
the bedrock foundation of a structure built 
for the ages. ; 


What other car 
has so much that clicks 
for Forty-Six! 


COMFORT—of soft Foamtex 
cushions with luxury-type 
iad dati 


POWER—from a Buick Fare 
ball valve-in-head straight- 
ball van Ee 





eight engine. 


HIGH STYLE— of car-length 


Airfoil fenders with bolt-on 


rear wheel shields. 


OIL SAVINGS —from non- 


Accurite cylinder . 


scuffing 
bores. 
FLASHING ACTION—of Flite 
weight pistons. 
STEADINESS— from full-length 
torque-tube drive in a sealed 
chassis. 


GLIDING RIDE—from Panther- 


gait all-coil springing. 





springs. 


E FOOTING—of Broadrim ; a ; 
grin _ There are four soft service-free BuiCoil | gir 
. | springs that can turn the roughest cobbles | ” ¢/ 
CONTROL—throwgh Permi | ‘ : powe 
firm stecring. ‘| into a veritable Easy Street. 
Cis the | 
CONVENIENCE—of sr ae Here are bodies that are better-than-pre- | preq; 
: rking brake. { ; i : 
ee ee | warin thirty-five ways—a rear axle sturdied | mij. 
PROTECTION—of buttressed and refined in eight different details. 
front and rear bumpers. = 
SMARTNESS—of genuine Body | And when, with a toe-touch, you bring a) 
by Fisher with one-piece — | that husky Fireball straight-eight to life, 
eet Too et VEE | k h flier feels, revving his 
oe . | you know how a ; The 
V enitte % i : ; 
engines at the take-off line. prov 
Here’s a hundred-plus horsepower in an bette 




















engine that in vital dimensions is actually made 
to closer tolerances than an aircraft engine—a 
power plant that’s nine ways better than even 
the last great Buick engines — including new 
precision bering of cylinders that velvets every 
mile and minute of engine operation. 


So take your place. Head for the open highway 
and have fun. 


The new Buick’s here—the best Buick yet —to 
prove that we can have Victory — and even 
better things than we had before. 





BUY VICTORY BONDS 








ow / Luding / Ligfeuta. + eee General Electric 


lamp research makes cool, soft fluorescent “‘run around in circles’’ 


New beauty in portable lamps 
and TWICE AS MUCH READ- 
ING LIGHT as the best pre- 
war models when the new G-E 
Circline Fluorescent Lamp is 
combined with a G-E 3-Lite 
bulb. 


In factories when it is desirable 
to provide shadowless light at 
point of work, or provide 
a small area with diffused 
light for inspection, the G-E 
CIRCLINE will find eager 
acceptance. 


General Electric Lamp research has done it again! The 
new G-E Circline Fluorescent Lamp takes its place along 
with the many other major advances which have come 
out of the world’s largest as well as oldest lamp research 
laboratories. e Look for the G-E monogram on every 
lamp you buy —for any purpose. Remember it is the 


constant aim of G-E lamp re- 
search to make G-E lamps... 


Stay Brighter Louger 





In stores, the new G-E CIRC- 
LINE lamp opens up many new 
possibilities for lighting and 
for decoration, too. See how it 
might be concealed above a tie 
rack to give light that helps 
customers buy. 


G-E LAMPS 


Tas is tire 32-wat 
G-E CIRCLINE LAM 
which will be avai 
ab'e early next yea 
‘'t measures 12 inche 
across. An 84 an 
16-inch size will > 
available ate 





COMING SOON. New port- 
able lamps that carry this tag 
of the Certified Lamp Makers, 
and use the new G-E CIRC- 
LINE, will soon be available in 
stores all over the country. Look 
for this tag when you buy. 


GENERAL € ELECTRIC 
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Inflation danger signals keep on rising, keep appearing to add to worries 
of officials who appear to want inflation and stability at the same time. 

Residential property in many cities is skyrocketing in price; is 50 to 60 
per cent above prewar and rising. A boom is there for all to see. 

Farms still are rising in sale price in many regions. 

Commercial property is beginning to move higher; is probably on the verge 
of a buyers’ scramble as people seek office space or store facilities. 

Equities are getting further and further out of line with current earnings. 

A creeping rise still is under way in commodity prices. There is evidence, 
too, of continuing rather poor quality and of very firm prices in many lines of 
merchandise, an evidence that a sellers' market is continuing in peacetime. 

Inflation signals, however, are moSt apparent in real estate and equities; 
are least apparent in foods, in controlled rents, in manufactured goods. Rents, 
if removed from control, could move sharply higher under pressure of demand. 














Factors to keep in mind include these, among others..... 

Money sSuoply is extremely large in relation to volume of available goods. 

Wage rates are being pushed up before either production or efficiency of 
workers has increased markedly, adding to money supply while goods are scarce. 

Taxes are being cut sharply, adding further to disposable income for 1946. 

Salary increases of 20 per cent are being urged by Government to go along 
with wage increases for hourly workers. Salaries tend to follow wages upward. 

Result of these and other factors is that income of individuals available 
for spending is to continue very large in 1946; is to be capable of supporting 
a demand for consumer goods that is as large as during war. Big new demands 
will be for houses and autos; will be far above the ability of industry to fill 
those demands in 1946 or even in 1947. Money can readily spill over into active 
bidding up of prices for existing residences, for existing farms,for existing 
equities in properties that already are operating. That's the official concern. 





What could happen in the period ahead is this: 

1. Money Supply, rattling around in surplus, could touch off a speculative 
spree in some direction, in real estate or securities or something else. 

2. Government, alarmed by appearance of a boom, could take steps to put 











ort- 





tag a stop, to the boom in whatever particular field it appeared. 

RC. 5.  Boom-dampening action, aimed at a particular situation, could cause a 
pe rather general temporary upset, could puncture more than the special boom aimed 
00. 


at. Past experience suggests that controls usually are not selective in effect. 
One view of official outlook appraisers is that speculation may break out 
in 1946, leading to countermeasures that would generate an upsetting shakeout © 
some time in 1947 or early 1948. They think that the pattern after this war may 
follow that of last; that late 1946-early-1947 may correspond to 1919 and that 
late 1947 or early 1948 may correspond to 1920-21 when the first postwar boom 
burst and adjustments were made before the prosperity period, 1923 to 1929. 
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Ni}v¥SGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


A certainty is that a boom, an inflation, is followed by eventual bust. 

Another certainty is that dislocations caused by the greatest war in all 
history will show themselves once the backlog of war-created demand for durable 
goods--for houses, cars, household equipment--is filled. At some point the 
machine will run into trouble and will require some major repair and adjustment. 
Dominant view is that this point will be reached at some time in the 1950s, 
just exactly when nobody can say because of the many elements involved. Some 
inside estimates are that this crack, when it comes, may make 1929-32 seem mild. 








We can tell you this of the present official attitude..... 

A deflation, following inflation, cannot be permitted by Government to run 
its course once it starts. Government will have to step in with countermeasures. 

A national debt of $300,000,000,000 is too large to manage comfortably in 
a period of falling prices, of drastically declining income. 

A price level for farm products, for raw materials generally, must be 
held by Government against sharp decline, just as Government during war sat on 
prices to prevent a sharp rise. Farm price guarantee probably is here to stay. 

A decline in wage income that is drastic enough to threaten demand for the 
products of industry will have to be dealt with by Government at some point. 

In other words, the prevailing official attitude is that, when deflation 
does threaten in the future, Government will try to do something about it. 
That is the attitude underlying the policy expression now demanded of Congress 
on full employment. It accounts for federal intervention to try now to force 
industry to raise wage rates by 15 to 20 per cent to help offset income losses 
due to end of overtime. The point is that the next time a 1921 or 1929 appears, 
Government apparently will not sit it out; will move in with countermeasures. 











In the more immediate situation, as things are developing..... 

Strike situation should begin to adjust itself by early 1946. 

Wage-price impasse probably will be broken late this year or early next. 

Wage rates will be higher, maybe 10.to 15 per cent in the big industries, 
when the bargaining is over, when the country settles down to work. 

Prices are going to be pointed upward, too, in things other than food. 

Present period is one of adjustment from war. This is a period when the 
urge to get going is not so great as it will be once things are more settled. 

Veterans want a rest before putting themselves back in the labor market. 
Workers often are upset by adjustments they are having to make to the .reduction 
in number of dollars that they can bring home on Saturday night. Industry is 
not stimulated to great activity so long as income earned after Jan. 1 will bear 
a lower tax, so long as it seems probable that some price raises are coming. 

The country should be back on the track early next year. 








World affairs are not improving, not looking up much, if at all. 

Britain probably will be forced to follow the U.S. lead, will have no real 
alternative to accepting U.S. terms for loans, but isn't happy about it. Brit- 
ish delay may force Bretton Woods financial plans to go by default. See page 71. 

Russia is reflecting a deep-seated nationalism; is very Suspicious of 
U.S. and Britain. We help clear up the Russian mystery in a report on page 20. 

China is on the verge of full-scale civil war. U.S. is deeply involved in 
this situation; is having some trouble extricating itself without embarrassment. 

Asia generally is in a ferment. U.S. Supplies of tin, rubber, sugar are 
affected by unsettlement in South Pacific area where people are showing very deep- 
seated nationalistic aspirations, where British-Dutch interests are affected.. 

Germany and Japan are increasingly prostrate. On what basis, other than 
U.S. loans, the world is to find stability is something of a mystery. 





See also pages 15, 24, 28. 55. 
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We ant b et fer l l ht ing eee No lighting system is finer than the lamps you 


put in it. There’s no simpler or more important 
equation in the business of lighting a store... 

or an office... or a plant. For the whole modern 
science of up-to-date lighting depends for success 

on modern, up-to-date lamps—and right there is the 
reason why so many lamp buyers in the 

know insist on Westinghouse Lamps. 


Westinghouse, you see, controls its manufacturing 
processes with micro-accurate exactness, ultra- 
modern techniques . . . controls the product all the 
way from raw materials to finished, packaged lamps 
with rigid inspection, frequent testing. Expensive 
way to make lamps? Yes... but it pays off in better 
Westinghouse Lamps! Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, plants in 25 cities, offices everywhere. 


Lamp Division, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 





Westinghouse presents John Charles Thomas, Sunday, 


for be 
2:30 p. m., E.S.T.—NBC. Tune in Ted Malone, 


U. SC be tte r lamps ! Monday through Friday, 11:45 a. m. E.S.T.—ABC. 











© 1945 Westinghouse Electric Corporation 











Ever since the 50's 









EVER SINCE THE 1850’S WHEN 
THE RAILROAD BUILDERS WERE 
CONQUERING THE WEST, WE HAVE 
DEVOTED OURSELVES TO MAKING 
PIPES FOR DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS 
(Actual old photograph! 


Flame-Grain 
Shape #41, $10 
“Belgian” 





VICTORY 
BONDS 


The KAYWOODIE of 1945 


If you aren’t a pipe-smoker, may we 
suggest that you try smoking a Kay- 
woodie Pipe? Your first introduction to 
pipe-smoking should be with a good 
pipe. Kaywoodie is a very good pipe, 
and we believe you will enjoy it. Avail- 
able at your dealer’s, $3.50 to $25. 


Kaywoodie Company, New York & London— 
In New York, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 


The term “Kaywoodie Briar” means briar 
that has been IMPORTED, and selected to 
meet our exacting re- 
quirements, and sat- 
isfactorily seasoned 
exclusively for Kay- 


woodie Pipes. . 
KAYWOODIE 
BRIAR 






YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND 
THE NEWEST AND BEST ra 
iN KAYWOODIE. LOOK FOR THE CLOVER LEAF 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 4d 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN use some new procedures in 
seeking relief from excess-profits taxes. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
amends regulations relating to the form 
and contents of applications for general re- 
lief under Section 722 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. The changes are of importance 
to those wanting to amend previous appli- 
cations as well as to those filing new ap- 
plications. 

* * * 


YOU CAN apply to the Office of Price 
Administration for individual price adjust- 
ments on domestic heating and cooking 
stoves that you manufacture, except elec- 
tric stoves. Applications also can be made, 
under OPA’s reconversion pricing formula, 
for higher ceiling prices on thermostats 
for domestic stoves. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT any longer make un- 
limited exports to Canada of trucks that 
your company produces. The new Civilian 
Production Administration extends _ its 
world-wide restrictions on truck exports to 
apply to Canada. Manufacturers who plan 
to make such shipments are required to 
report to CPA on the extent of their Ca- 
nadian business in the years 1936-40. 

* * * 


YOU CAN negotiate with the Govern- 
ment for return of your property that was 
taken over for conversion into war housing. 
The Federal Public Housing Authority an- 
nounces that its regional offices will discuss 
termination of these leases with owners of 
war housing properties. Rights of present 
tenants, however, will be given considera- 
tion in cancellation of Government leases. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now resume a limited export 
trade with Bulgaria, Hungary and Ru- 
mania. The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that exporters may apply for per- 
mits to ship goods to these countries after 
receiving orders from firms in the import- 
ing countries. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT always be required to 
pay a penalty for failure to file an excess- 


profits tax return that is required by law. 
In one case where a corporation erred in 
the honest belief, after consulting tax ad- 
visers, that its only income received in the 


and administrative decisions 


ordinary course of business was a cid 
gain not subject to the tax, the U.S, Ty 
Court holds that no penalty should be in, 
posed. 


+ + * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, add 1j 
per cent to the current ceiling prices ¢ 
metal toys that you make. OPA amend 
a maximum price regulation to permit this 
markup. 





= = * 


YOU CAN apply soon to the Feder) 
Communications Commission for a licens 
to operate a short-range “walkie-talkie’ 
radio transmitter. The Department off 
Commerce’s November issue of its publi 
cation Domestic Commerce discusses some 
of the possible business and personal use 
of this war-developed radio communica. 
tions instrument, and says FCC will a. 
cept license applications in the near fy. 
ture. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use natural rubber il 
the manufacture of 75 additional products 
for which its use previously was pro- 
hibited. CPA controls are further relaxed 
to increase the percentage of natural rub 
ber that can be used in the manufactur 
of about 50 other items. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy petroleum-refining and 
oil-drilling equipment from the Govern- 
ment’s surplus stocks. Reconstruction Fi 
nance Corp. is offering this surplus prop- 
erty for sale under sealed bids. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell domestic bottled wines 
between now and April 1, 1946, without 
regard to ceiling prices. The Office of Price 
Administration also suspends until April 
the ceiling prices on wholesale and retail 
sales of bulk wine. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get a 40 per cent discount on 
Government surplus property that you 
buy for a nonprofit educational or public 
health institution. The Surplus Property 
Administration authorizes this discount 
buying. Among institutions favored by 
this preferential buying from Government 
surpluses are schools, colleges, libraries, 
laboratories and hospitals. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. THe Unrtep Stats 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material 
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A bout the first thing a returning service man wants to 
do is to talk to Mom or Dad—the wife or sweetheart— 
or the baby! Then the rush is on Long Distance — and 
it’s an extra big rush right now. 


We are putting in new circuits faster than we ever did 
before, but we cannot meet the peak of the returning 
soldiers’ and sailors’ calls. So please do everything you 


can to keep Long Distance lines clear for service men. 


LISTEN TO ‘THE TELEPHONE HOUR" EVERY MONDAY EVENING OVER NBC 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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LABOR-PEACE OUTLOOK: 
HOPE FOR LIMITED ACCORD 


Prospect of Conciliation and Arbitration Agreements at Conference 


Chances for recognition 
by the unions, in principle, 
of need to reduce strikes 


A magic formula for putting an end to 
strikes is not in the air. Management and 
labor, meeting at the invitation of the 
Government, are to be satisfied with far 
less than a specific cure for strikes and 
lockouts. 

Men representing the two sides in the 
continuing struggle between workers and 
employers are sitting down together. They 
have definite ideas as to what will not 
come out of the Labor-Management Con- 
ference. but are not fully agreed on what 
will come out. As the Conference moves 
into its second week, the outlook shapes 
up as follows: 

On the negative side: 

Wage-price formula. No attempt will 
be made to settle the current dispute over 
wages and prices, despite pressure from the 
CIO to inject the issue. This question is to 
be left to collective bargaining. 

Antistrike legislation. The Conference 
will not favor legislative action against 
strikes. Labor will not accept it. 

Closed shop. No stand will be taken 
on this controversial issue. As in the past, 
it will be left to bargaining in individual 
cases. 

Lockouts. No restrictions on the right 
of employers to lock out workers are to 
be favored. 

Compulsory arbitration has few sup- 
porters and is not to be considered. 

On the positive side: 

Bargaining. Labor is likely to get some 
assurance from management that em- 
ployers are expected to bargain whole- 
heartedly with unions. It is one of labor’s 
complaints that 25 to 30 per cent of em- 
ployers still resist genuine collective bar- 
gaining, with the result that workers have 
no choice but to strike. The Conference 
will not bind employers to bargain in good 
faith, but probably will recognize the de- 
sirability of such bargaining. 
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Right to manage. Employers, in return, 
will insist that unions keep hands off the 
management side of business, and recognize 
management’s right to run its own enter- 
prises. Labor representatives will not go so 
far as to agree, however, that such a hands- 
off policy denies them the right to organize 
foremen and supervisors. 

Contract provisions. Agreement is ex- 


should be made for curbing strikes while 
a new contract is being negotiated. 
Jurisdictional disputes. Employers are 
demanding that measures be taken to put 
a stop to strikes resulting from jurisdiction- 
al disputes between unions. The labor dele- 
gates are expected to agree that such dis- 
putes should be curtailed, but are not 
likely to agree to use of drastic measures. 





MEN OF LABOR, MANAGEMENT, GOVERNMENT 





—Harris & Ewing 


Secretary Wallace Judge Stacy, Conference Chairman Secretary Schwellenbach 


William Green Eric Johnston Ira Mosher 


Philip Murray 


.. . out of their attitudes came the clues 


pected on the principle that strikes will be 
reduced if certain restrictive provisions are 
written into contracts. For example: In- 
dustry wants unions to agree not to strike 
during the life of a contract, with penalties 
provided for those who do strike during 
that period; unions favor similar prohibi- 
tions against lockouts while a contract is in 
force; it is argued that provision for settling 
disputes and grievances that arise during 
the life of a contract should be included 
in every contract; and that provision also 


Labor-relations machinery. Those 
are some basic principles upon which the 
Conference has a good chance to agree, 
but it will not be doing all that is expected 
of it by the Government unless it estab- 
lishes some machinery for carrying out 
these principles. To that end, the follow- 
ing measures are under discussion: 

Negotiations. One proposal calls for 
limiting bargaining negotiations to a def- 
inite period, perhaps 30 days, with both 
sides agreeing to bargain in earnest during 
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—Harris & Ewing 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN TO THE DELEGATES 
... there was no magic in the formula 


that period with no strikes or lockouts. If 
no agreement is reached in that time, the 
Government will be asked to conciliate. 

‘Conciliation. This second step toward 
working out a satisfactory contract would 
be undertaken by federal or State con- 
ciliators. It would involve expanding the 
U.S. Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, or setting up mediation 
machinery outside the Department of La- 
bor. The Conference is likely to agree on 
wider use of conciliation. 


Voluntary arbitration. If conciliation . 


failed, an attempt would be made to get 
both sides to consent to submitting the 
dispute to arbitration, with the decision of 





JOHN L. 


° 


the arbiter to be final. Some sort of volun- 
tary arbitration stands a good chance of 
Conference approval. One plan is to es- 
tablish a voluntary arbitration board with- 
in the Government. 

Fact-finding boards are proposed for 
use when arbitration is rejected or when a 
dispute is serious enough to affect the pub- 
lic interest. These boards would investi- 
gate disputes and publish their findings. 
Nothing stronger than public opinion 
would be relied upon to enforce the find- 
ings of the boards, but the assumption is 
that most disputes would be settled on the 
basis of the findings. This is the system 
for settling disputes that is used in the 





—Harris & Ewing 


LEWIS TO THE DELEGATES 


... there was no wish for fact finders 
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railroad industry, under the Railway Labor 
Act. It is being widely discussed in private 
by the Conference delegates, and is fay- 
ored by some high federal labor officials, 

Attitudes toward the Conference that 
are being taken by delegates and high 
Government officials provide a clue as to 
what may come from the Conference in 
the way of a final agreement. Here is a 
brief resume of what some of the leaders 
are thinking and saying: 

Eric Johnston, president of the U.S, 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Johnston js 
understood to favor the mediation, volun. 
tary arbitration and fact-finding approach, 
He wants unions to establish machinery 
to settle their own jurisdictional disputes 
without strikes, and.expects labor to agree 
not to unionize policy-making supervisors, 

Philip Murray, president of CIO, believes 
the Conference should consider the wage 
issue, but this will be ruled out. The CIO 
is more likely to welcome proposals for 
Government help in settling disputes than 
other groups at the Conference. 

Ira Mosher, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, hopes, 
among other things, that a method can be 
agreed upon for settling minor issues that 
cause strikes. The group he represents does 
not favor Government-imposed - settle- 
ments of disputes, but is believed willing 


to accept the voluntary arbitration or per- , 


haps the fact-finding approach. 

William Green, AFL president, favors 
modernizing and making more effective the 
U.S. Conciliation Service. He also advo- 
cates wider use of voluntary arbitration in 
settlement of disputes. 

John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, opposes any additional 
Government machinery for settling dis- 
putes. He also is against fact-finding com- 
missions, considers them time-consuming 
instruments that are used to stall and 
delay. 

President Truman appears to be im- 
pressed by the fact-finding approach and 
to accept the need for legislation to handle 
labor disputes. He makes clear his belief 
that, unless employers and unions can ar- 
rive at a basis for settling their differences 
peacefully, Congress will step in with laws 
that might be distasteful to both sides. 

Meanwhile, Congress is sitting tight on 
a number of antistrike proposals pending 
the outcome of the Conference. If the dele- 
gates find a way to adjust disputes that 
requires no legislation, Congress is expected 
to give that machinery a fair chance to 
work. If the delegates decide that legisla- 
tion is necessary, the legislators will be 
quick to translate their recommendations 
into law. But, if the Conference ends in 
failure and industrial strife continues, 
there is a good chance that Congress will 
try its own hand at bringing order out of 
the chaos that would be expected to follow. 
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SECRETS IN FDR’S PAPERS 


Probability That Public Will Not See Private Files for Many Years 


Freedom of congressional 
investigators to consult 
documents on Pearl Harbor 


The papers and correspondence of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt now are the 
center of a congressional controversy. 
(See pages 95-100.) Washington is filled 
with rumors of mystery and secrecy con- 
cerning the whereabouts and contents of 
ihe late President’s files. Whispers are 
heard that documents of grave public im- 
portance vanished from the White House 
when the Roosevelt family moved out. 

Actually, all the whispers and most of 
the rumors are wrong. There is no mystery 
about the papers. There is some secrecy 
now, so far as the public is concerned, 
around the war files and letters dealing 
with personalities. President Truman im- 
pounded the Roosevelt war papers for 
security reasons. Mr. Roosevelt’s private 
secretary, Miss Grace Tully, is in charge 
of the personal papers. 

But President Truman and the Roose- 
velt estate executors have assured con- 
gressional investigators of complete access 
to anything bearing on the current inquiry 
into the Pearl Harbor attack. At the time 
a Senator was complaining that the in- 
vestigating committee was “getting the 
run-around” Miss Tully was assisting com- 
mittee counsel to trace the Pearl Harbor 
story through the Roosevelt mail. 

The Roosevelt papers, by precedent 
of 160 years, are the personal property of 
the Roosevelt estate. They consist of 210 
fling cases of correspondence now housed 
in the National Archives building in Wash- 
ington, and stacks of indexed letters in the 
Roosevelt library at Hyde Park. 

They are the complete record of the 
Roosevelt Administration, including every- 
thing from a diet for Fala to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Big Three war conference notes. Probably 
no previous President left such a com- 
plete story of his White House days. Mr. 
Roosevelt was convinced of his Adminis- 
tration’s importance to history. Conse- 
quently, he saved everything. 

The Roosevelt papers: were taken out of 
the White House a few weeks after Mr. 
Truman moved in. Their going started 
tumors that have grown daily in intensity. 
Here are some of the more persistent ones, 
and the answers: 

Rumor No. 1: That important war rec- 
ords of the White House have disappeared. 

Answer: Wrong. As soon as he took over, 
Mr. Truman put a hold order on the Roose- 
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velt war papers. At the same time, Army 
and Navy men hurried to the Hyde Park 
library and took possession of war files 
there. All these papers now have been con- 
centrated in Washington. The Truman or- 
der will preserve.their secrecy “for the 
duration of the emergency,” but they are 
open to congressional investigators. 
Rumor No. 2: That Mr. Roosevelt dic- 
tated, for his own information, a long memo 
on his views of Russia’s political and 
economic future as it applies to the U.S. 
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HYDE PARK FILES 


of it is in the White House except the 


papers held on order of Mr. Truman. 


Rumor No. 5: That Harry Hopkins, close 
friend of the late President, took important 
Roosevelt correspondence with him when 
he left the White House and that other 
Roosevelt advisers did the same thing. 

Answer: Wrong. The Roosevelt papers 
are intact. White House aides took only 
personal files. 

For the present, many of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s more intimate letters and notes will 
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—Wide World 


Secrecy, yes—mystery, no 


Answer: Probably wrong. Miss Tully, 
who took the former President’s most 
confidential dictation for years, recalls no 
such note. She has not found it yet in the 
files now in her custody. 

Rumor No. 3: That the personal Roose- 
velt papers contain valuable information 
on military and political affairs that pre- 
ceded the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Answer: Probably right. The White 
House war files were not started until 
January, 1942. They contain everything 
that has happened since. But everything 
before that time, including notes on 
Roosevelt-Churchill conversations, in 
the personal files. 

Rumor No. 4: That unclassified stacks of 


is 


Roosevelt correspondence are locked in a 
White House room to which Miss Tully 


holds the only key. 


Answer: Wrong. All Roosevelt corre- 


spondence is indexed and calendared. None 


be kept in confidence as personal property, 
even though they have no bearing on 
national security. Miss Tully follows a 
simple rule: If there is anything in a 
letter that might prove injurious to some 
person still living, she recommends it be 
kept secret until the danger of personal 
embarrassment is gone. 

In the future, the Roosevelt papers will 
belong to the public, unlike those of other 
Presidents, which remain personal estate 
property. Mr. Roosevelt intended his 
records to be housed in the Government- 
owned library at Hyde Park and to be 
opened to all. 

But it may be years before the secrecy 
comes off some documents. As Commander 
in Chief he had detailed information on 
weapons, strategy and postwar policy. The 
papers may contain information that could 
disturb the world for generations. They 
will remain secret until that time passes. 
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OUT OF SERVICE BY CHRISTMAS 


Army-Navy Plans for Releasing 2,166,000 Before Holiday Season 


Step-up in ship movements 
for soldiers now and for 
sailors after January 1 


An honorable discharge is the Christmas 
present now being planned for 2,166,000 
men by the Army and Navy. Delivery of 
this present by or before Christmas is ex- 
pected to diminish complaints that persons 
eligible for release nevertheless are being 
kept in uniform overseas. 

Discharge timetables have been mark- 
edly stepped up by the Army with the 
assignment of 512 troopships to bring of- 
ficers and enlisted men home. The Navy 
is moving at a slower pace, but, by the 
end of the year, expects to release about 
a third of the group that then will be el- 
igible for discharge. 

The Army schedule calls for release, by 
the end of November, of 200,000 now over- 
seas with 85 points toward discharge. 

By Christmas, another batch of men, with 
70 to 84 points, is on the list to be brought 
home and released. This involves 513,000 
men in Europe and 220,000 in the Pacific 
theater. Of the 615,000 men overseas with 
60 to 69 points, all will be discharged by 
Christmas except a few that will be held 
up by administrative delays and military 


necessity. - 


Also by Christmas, the Army plans to 
make all men with 50 points eligible for 
release. Many in this country are being 
discharged now. 

Altogether, the Army plans to release, 


between November 15 and December 25, 
1,693,000 officers and men, of whom 1,- 
548,000 now are overseas. 

Timetable for 1946. The Army also 
plans to make all soldiers in this country 
eligible for discharge next March 20 if they 
have had two years of service. Shortly 
after that date, furthermore, most men will 
have reached this country under the fol- 
lowing timetable: 

By January 31, all men are expected to 
be returned from Europe, except those 
that will be needed for occupation and 
cleanup duties. 

By April 30, all military personnel will 
be back from India. 

By June 30, the Pacific theater will be 
stripped of United States soldiers, with the 
exception of an occupation force of 
400,000. 

That means, in effect, that most veterans 
who served during war will be out of uni- 
form by midyear, 1946. The Army’s de- 
mobilization task then will be almost fin- 
ished, 

The Navy schedule calls for release of 
473,000 officers and men between mid-No- 
vember and Christmas. These will consist 
largely of men with 41 discharge points 
and officers with 46 discharge points, ex- 
cept those kept because of military necess- 
ity. 

On December 1, Navy officers will be 
eligible for release with 44 points; enlisted 
men, 39 points; WAVE officers, 30 points, 
and enlisted WAVES, 24 points. Navy 
doctors will be eligible on December 1 with 
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53 points. On January 1, discharge re. 
quirements will be reduced one more point 
for each group of Navy personnel. 

By Christmas, however, the Navy ex. 
pects to be able to release only a third 
of officers and men who will have earned 
sufficient points to be eligible for release, 
Army discharges have strained shipping 
capacity. In January, however, release of 
more ships to the Navy is expected to be- 
gin, so that high-point men now overseas 
can be brought home and discharged. This 
group includes 372,000 in the Pacific and 
38,000 in Europe and other areas. By next 
June, most veteran sailors can count on 
being home, and, by September, 1946, 
Navy demobilization is expected to be com- 
pleted. 

Marine Corps. Marines, not included in 
these Navy figures, are coming out of serv- 
ice at a rate 75 per cent higher than the 
8,500 weekly quota. The Corps expects to 
keep up this rate. But the return of specific 
high-point men is complicated by need for 
many troops in Japan and China. They are 
being returned to this country now on a 
point-priority basis. The critical score is 
down to 50. 

Both Army and Navy are ahead of 
schedule in demobilizing. The Army plans 
to release 54 per cent more men by Christ- 
mas than was thought possible a few weeks 
ago, and will not return to service any 
overseas veterans with 50 points now on 
furlough. The Navy will be almost 40 per 
cent ahead of its original discharge sched- 
ule when this year -ends. 
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safe service you experience with General Tires. 
Every resource and skill is concentrated in 
building the General Tire to a single stand- 
ard...Top Quality. When you buy Generals, 
you are assured of tires that fully justify 
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magnesium—new lift for products 


Everyone matvels at the ultra-lightness of magnesium, the metal so much in the 
day’s news. The way it gives a new lift to things that move or must be moved appeals 
to manufacturers and buyers alike. It’s a pleasure to pick up any product in which 
magnesium is used—so great is the difference it makes in weight. The new griddle— 
the Sunday Nite Chef*—is an excellent example of the adaptability of this greatest 
of weight-saving metals. Household appliances, too, are so much easier to handle. 
And, of course, in trucks, planes, buses—in fast moving parts of machinery—in all 
types of portable equipment—magnesium speeds the operation, lightens the burden. 
Hampering dead weight is on the w ay out. *Available in leading department stores CHEMICALS met 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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MEANING OF FARM-AID DRIVE 


Effort to Expand Agriculture’s Price Yardstick as Wage Rates Rise 


Troubles that lie ahead 
for anti-inflation program 
if parity base is enlarged 


Labor’s drive for a 30 per cent wage 
increase is having repercussions on the 
farm. Congressmen from farm districts are 
reviving bills which would, if enacted, 
make it possible to raise farm prices by 
about one third. Some such increase in 
farm prices, these Congressmen assume, 
will be necessary to keep farmers on even 
terms with labor. 

Such an increase, however, would have 
important effects on the Administration’s 
effort to stave off inflation. A farm-price 
increase of a third would also present new 
problems to a Department of Agriculture 
worried about future surpluses. More im- 
mediately, the increase would raise ques- 
tions about the existing Government com- 
mitment to support farm prices at 90 per 
cent of parity. At present price levels, this 
commitment will cost the Government 
about $2,000,000,000 a year in years ahead. 

Pace bill's effects. A bill favorably re- 
ported to the House of Representatives by 
its Committee on Agriculture would make 
higher farm prices possible by revising par- 
ity, the legislative yardstick for comparing 
farm with other prices. Author of the bill 
is Representative Stephen A. Pace (Dem.), 
of Georgia. If the Pace bill is enacted: 

Wheat parity price would rise from a 
present $1.54 a bushel to $2.02, as against 
prewar parity (1935-39) of $1.13. 

Cotton parity would go up from a pres- 
ent 22 cents a pound to 28 cents, as against 
a prewar parity of 16 cents. 

Eggs would rise from a present parity of 
40 cents a dozen to 53 cents, as against a 
prewar parity of 28 cents. 

Hog parity price would climb from a 
present 13 cents a pound, live weight, to 
17 cents, as against a prewar 9 cents a 
pound. 

Other farm-commodity parities would 
be increased proportionately. But these are 
parity prices, not market prices. The mar- 
ket price is the price the farmer actually 
receives. Parity price is what Congress 
has said the farmer ought to receive. Much 
farm legislation since 1933 has been de- 
signed to make sure that the farmer did 
receive parity prices, whether by contract- 
ing production until the market price rose 
to parity, or by federal promises to buy. 

What the House bill provides is a new 
method of figuring the parity yardstick. 


. Parity is the price that will give farmers 
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now the same purchasing power per unit 
of product sold that they had in 1909-14. 
Thus, if a bushel of wheat bought a pair 
of overalls in 1909-14, a bushel at parity 
prices would buy a pair of overalls now. 

What this means is that farmers’ costs 
are figured into prices. Present parities in- 
clude costs of commodities bought, taxes, 
interest on mortgages, but not the cost of 
labor the farmer hires or performs himself. 
Mr. Pace, therefore, would have, the De- 
partment of Agriculture add these labor 
costs in figuring parity prices. 

Labor's demand for higher wages is 
foremost in the thinking of those farm 
Congressmen who see a need for changing 
farm parity. A wage minimum of 65 cents 
an hour might include farm labor and so 
directly raise farm costs. 

The farm Congressmen also see lower 
farm prices ahead, if prices are left to 
themselves. In 1946, the Department of 
Agriculture predicts, farm prices are like- 
ly to drop 10 to 15 per cent. That would 
still leave farm prices about 80 per cent 
above prewar levels, and farm income 
double the prewar average. But, in 1947, 
some Congressmen fear, farm prices might 
decline further. As European agriculture 
recovers, it will not need U.S. food at the 
current rate of 1,250,000 tons shipped 
each month. When the European market 
dries up, American agriculture will again 
face a surplus problem. 

Administration fears. Against these 
Congressional fears, the Administration 
would enumerate fears of its own, if a new 
parity bill came to the White House for 
signature. The Administration could be 
expected to fear that a farm-price in- 
crease of a third would: 

Wreck price controls and bring on in- 
flation. 

Stimulate surpluses of farm products. 

Raise the ante on the Government’s 
guarantee to support prices at 90 per cent 
of parity. 

Raise living costs to consumers by boost- 
ing retail food prices 15 per cent. 

The odds are, therefore, that the Presi- 
dent would veto the Pace bill if it got to 
the White House. Actually, similar bills 
have passed the House twice in recent 
years. This year, a House-approved Pace 
bill would run into competition in the 
Senate, where Senator Elmer Thomas 
(Dem.) , of Oklahoma, is holding hearings 
on a slightly different bill which he has 
introduced. Organized farm groups, mean- 
while, hesitate to support the new parity 
bills in their present form. 
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ROOTS OF SOVIET NATIONALISM: 
FEAR AND SUSPICION IN MOSCOW 


Reasoning Behind Russia’s Course on Japan and Eas‘ern Europe 


Peril of distrust aroused in 
other countries by unilateral 
attitude in age of atom power 


In what follows, an effort is made to 
clear up, so far as it can be cleared up, 
the mystery of Russia’s present attitude 
toward the United States and the outside 
world in general. That mystery has ap- 
peared to deepen in recent days. 

Josef Stalin mysteriously stayed away 
from the Moscow celebration of the Octo- 
ber Revolution. Russia did not send a dele- 
gate to sit in Washington with the advisory 
committee on Japan, although President 
Truman had what he termed a “satisfac- 
tory reply” from Generalissimo Stalin deal- 
ing with the problem of Japan. There is 
some mystery about a stated Russian de- 
sire to draw most of the Soviet occupying 
forces out of Germany and Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

Attitudes. The Russian mystery ap- 
pears not to be so mysterious to those 
officials who have dealt most closely with 
Russia’s leaders. A compound of explan- 
ations and of analyses results in the an- 
swers that follow to questions concerning 
the attitude of Russia. 

Suspicion is a very real and a very 
deep ingredient in the Russian attitude 


toward the outside world. Russian leaders, 
in conference, have used blunt language 
to charge that the political leaders in the 
United States are cngaged in policies aimed 
at encircling Russia. This attitude persists 
despite American efforts to explain away 
the reason for new U.S. bases in the 
Pacific and for this country’s refusal to 
recognize some sovernments of nations, 
like Rumania, that are under Russian dom- 
ination. The Iussian leaders do not forget 
for an instant their belief that before this 
war Britain tried to civert Hitler away 
from the West and toward an attack east- 
ward against Russia, or the fact that both 
Britain and the U.S. sent expeditionary 
forces into Russia after World War I. 
Fear for the stability of their personal 
positions is described as another real in- 
gredient in the attitude of the Rus- 
sian leaders, who obviously are determined 
to draw an iron curtain around their na- 
tion. Lhe purpose is twofold. In the first 
place. tne controlling group in Russia is 
pictured as fearful that Russians will be- 
come aware of living standards in the 
world outside Russia and will become dis- 
satisfied with their lot. This would make 
it more difficult for present rulers to hold 
power. In the second place, Russian lead- 
ers do not wast workers in the outside 
world to becor-2 aware of conditions in- 


side Russia. The poes:tion of Russia 
strengthened by the »:Zely held belief of 
workers in other natic:. that Russia jg, 
paradise for labor. According to person; 
analyzing the situation, tis support might 
not be so substantial if the outside worl 
learned in detail of the reported wide 
spread use of stretch-out methods. wid 
disparity in reward for jobs done, and ug 
of concentration camps tc discipline dis 
senting individuals. 

Effects on policy. hese motivating 
attitudes are held to nave the following 
very definite effects on basic policy. 

A blackout on information is regarded 
as the keystone of present Russian policy, 
If the outside world insists upon freedom 
of travel and freedom of reporting by for. 
eigners inside Russia as a price of any ail 
or any loans to Russia, then the Russians 
will accept no aid or ioans. There is an ap 
parent determination to prevent an ob- 
jective comparison of Russian living stand. 
ards and Russian methods with those o 
the outs:ce world, at least until those living 
standards are raisea from their present ex 
tremely low levels. 

Politica! isolation of Russia from much 
of the outside world is encouraged by sus 
picion of others and by fear that Russian 
people w.: discover what is going on out- 
side. Russian leaders are concerned by the 
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—Carlisle in Knoxville Journa.z 
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—Barrow in Jersey Journal 
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THE KREMLIN 
Keystone of present policy... 


reaction of Russian troops to the relatively 
higher living standards in places like Ru- 
mania, Poland, Czechoslovakia and, par- 
ticularly, in Germany. They are embar- 
rassed by the tendency of their troops to 
break discipline and to take some of the 
things in occupied countries that they do 
not enjoy at home. The Russian leaders 
had been confident that the masses of peo- 
ple in occupied areas would rise up to hail 
Russian soldiers and would show the great- 
est friendship for Russians for breaking 
up estates and for distributing land among 
them. Instead, a deep hostility is reported 
to have developed among the common peo- 
ple of Eastern Europe toward Russia and 
Russian occupation, because that occupa- 
tion has resulted in stripping them of 
many of their earlier possessions and of 
their places of work. 

Economic isolation tends, according to 
this description, to flow out of the pressure 
for political isolation. If U.S. is cool to a 
$6,000,000,000 loan to Russia because of 
Russia’s insistence upon an information 
blackout, or if Britain balks at acceptance 
of a prominent status for Russia as a Med- 
iterranean power, then the Russians tend 
to pull back into their shell and to make 
plans on the basis of development of re- 
sources under their control. Actually, Rus- 
sia’s desire all along, in buying abroad, 
has been for equipment with which to 
develop industries that will add to Russian 
self-sufficiency, not for consumer goods as 
such that can be used to raise living 
standards of the people directly. Official 
figures suggest that Russia buys heavily 
to start an industrialization program, then 
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tapers buying abroad as the program itself 
provides the basis for production. 

Dangers. The present Russian tend- 
ency toward independent action is de- 
scribed as potentially dangerous for two 
reasons. 

Occupation troubles. The Russian 
Army outside Russia, living off the country 
and stripping many areas of movable 
property, is generating resentments that 
can flare into open resistance. To deal with 
this situation, Russian leaders must either 
put in more troops to assure the domi- 
nance of those already in occupied na- 
tions, thereby increasing the pressure 
caused by troops living off the country and 
looting, or else pull back after making 
sure that resisting groups are thoroughly 
dealt with so that any local government 
set up by Russia can largely sustain it- 
self. In either event, the result is not one 
that recommends itself to officials of this 
country and Britain, as they see the mat- 
ter. 

Atomic anxieties. A Russia blacked out 
from the close observation of other nations 
of the world will begin before very long 
to generate suspicion on the part of others. 
This is regarded as particularly true in 
the age of atomic power. The official feel- 
ing is that the world in the future will 
scarcely dare to trust any major industrial 
nation that shuts itself off from others, 
while proceeding with development of a 
weapon that can be used against the out- 
side world in a sudden, devastating at- 
tack. The greater the danger from an 
atomic-bomb attack, the greater the fear 
and suspicion aimed at the nation that is 
blacked out. 

Those explanations and analyses of Rus- 
sian policy are given by persons in position 
to make an appraisal. They have noted a 
hardening in the Russian attitude within 
recent months toward a more nationalistic 
course. Whether hope for any change is 
justified depends on what is happening 
now inside Russia. That in turn calls for 
an explanation of how Russia is run. 

The ruling group inside Russia is 
made up of leaders of the Communist 
Party, who dominate the nation’s econom- 
ic, political and military activities. During 
the war, Army leaders also have become 
prominent. 

Josef Stalin, for more than 20 years, has 
been the most powerful member of this 
ruling group. He does not function as a 
single dictator, according to the appraisal 
given here. Instead, when he speaks, he 
voices decisions by the ruling group. Now, 
after the strenuous war years, he is in- 
clined to shift some responsibilities. 

V. M. Molotov, the Foreign Commissar, 
is being put forward as another leader of 
prominence, At the recent Moscow cele- 
bration, he delivered the “state of the 
union” message that Generalissimo Stalin 
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RUSSIAN VOTERS 
. - - a blackout on information 


ordinarily would have given. Next to Stalin 
himself, Molotov has the greatest prestige 
and most contacts outside Russia. He is 
described as “one of the great world diplo- 
mats of all time.” In negotiations, he has 
proved himself a strategist of exceptional 
ability—one who constantly looks out for 
the interests of Russia and who takes ad- 
vantage of every weakness and inconsis- 
tency of the other conferees and the na- 
tions they represent. 

The succession, in the event of the death 
or retirement of Stalin, might not go to 
Molotov, however. Some other figure, such 
as Andrei Zhdanov or Marshal Georgy 
Zhukov, might prove stronger inside Rus- 
sia. The final choice is likely to be the 
result of maneuvering inside the top group. 

To bring Russia out into the world, with 
an equal give and take in travel, trade and 
information, is regarded as a long and slow 
process, at the best. The appraisal is that 
other nations must recognize that the Rus- 
sians have had grounds for suspicion in 
the past and that they do not yet feel 
themselves among proved friends. Russia 
and her Western allies operate under two 
different systems, and there is some ques- 
tion whether these systems can meet on a 
common ground or whether they ultimate- 
ly will clash. The hope among outside ob- 
servers is that, as Russia gets over the 
hump of reconversion, repairs her war 
damage, and provides her people with a 
higher standard of living, fear and sus- 
picion of the outside world will give way 
to confidence and a mutual interchange. 
Only then, it is held, will the “mystery of 
Russia” be fully cleared away. 
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Adnministration’s Plan for Continuing to Increase Civil Service Pay sa 
ices 
year 
Possibility that private Federal salary rates now, and those _ responsibilities. That starting salary would would 
business will have to proposed for the future, are set o. t in the _ be increased to $2,784, and the new maxi- their } 
accompanying chart. It shows, as exam- mum would go up to $8,610. The average Cor 
follow Government lead ples, typical U.S. jobs that corresnond to Government scientist now is paid $3,640 alread 
positions in private business. In eacr zlassi- annually. That would be raised to $4,368, thoug! 
The Administration now is determined fication, there are employes who make Bureau chiefs, department heads, chief tions. 
to raise the salaries of the Federal Gov- more, or less, depending on experience, scientists, etc., now receive $9,800 a year, C3 
ernment’s 1,221,000 white-collar workers training and seniority. The proposed salary revision would in- chiefly 
by amounts ranging from 20 to 100 per Office boys. +2 Government has no crease them to a top of $15,000. An inter- feel t 
cent. Legislation to lift civil service work- office boys, as such. Messengers do the mediate classification for some executives set a 
ers to their highest pay level is active in same type of work. At the end of 1940, would be created with top pay of $12,000, gardle 
Congress, and it has the complete back- the U.S. paid messengers $900 a year. The program goes beyond white-collar of the 
ing of President Truman. Now, they receive $1,080. Under the new workers. For example: Government build- has be 
Thus, the White House, already on rec- _ pay bill, this salary would go to $1,296. ing janitors who now receive $1,440 a year tendec 
ord for higher wages, is to get behind a Stenographers, who received $1,620 in . would be increased to $1,728. Building. will re 
move for higher salaries, using the Gov- 1940, now make $1,902 a year. The pro- maintenance men who tend heating plants, ernme 
ernment’s own pay rolls for an example. _ posed raise would increase them to $2,282. etc., would be boosted from $1,572 an- emplo: 
The announced intention is to make Gov- File clerks, now paid $1,704, would  nually to $1,886. emplo: 
ernment “one of the most progressive em- get $2,044. Top management pay in the Govern- reactio 
ployers in the nation.” Private secretaries in the typical Gov- ment would go up 50 to 100 per cent. This indust' 
Private employers, and their em- ernment office are paid $2,320 a year. includes the men who actually administer mands 
ployes, are directly concerned. Business The new plan would send their salaries the Government: Congressmen, Cabinet Pro) 
does not have to follow the Government — to $2,784. officers, judges, heads of independent agen- the rai 
example, but it may find it must in order Junior executives, chief clerks, etc., now cies. For them, here is the recommendation with t 
to get, and keep, competent employes. If get $3,970. Proposed for them is an annual of the Truman Administration: thousa 
the proposal is adopted, war veterans and _ salary of $4,764. Congress. Salaries of Senators and would 
young people coming out of school may Young doctors, lawyers, scientists and Representatives would be doubled from swers 
turn to well-paying Government jobs, un- - economists now enter Government service - the present $10,000 a year to $20,000. bill is 
less private business moves its salaries up- at $2,320 a year and can work up to a top Cabinet officers, now paid $15,000, genera 
ward to compete with civil service. of $7,175 without taking on administrative would go up to $25,000. Under secretaries the in 
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would be raised from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Independent agencies. Members of 
such U.S. bureaus as the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Tariff Commis- 
sion, etc., now are paid from $8,000 to 
$10,000. The new bill would raise such 
appointees to as high as $20,000. 

Judges. Salaries of Supreme Court Jus- 
tices would be increased from $20,000 a 
year to $30,000. Federal district judges 
would receive salary increases doubling 
their present $10,000. ‘ 

Controversy over the new salary plan 
already has developed in Congress, al- 
though it has not reached serious propor- 
tions. : 

C>position, so far, has been expressed 
chiefly by some members of Congress who 
feel that the federal pay increases will 
set a pattern for the entire country, re- 
gardless of whether that is the intention 
of the Administration. Apprehension also 
has been expressed that the increase, in- 
tended primarily for white-collar workers, 
will result in pay-rise pressures from Gov- 
ernment industrial workers, such as. those 
employed in shipyards, and from postal 
employes not covered by the bill. This 
reaction, they say, will filter into private 
industry and accelerate higher pay de- 
mands there. 

Proponents of the increase come from 
the ranks of Government officials, starting 
with the President,- himself, and from the 
thousands of civil service workers who 
would benefit. They have warded off an- 
swers to the question of whether the pay 
bill is a tipoff to the Administration’s 
general salary policies. Their argument for 
the increase is simple: The workers need 
the money. 


Top bracket. The need for better pay 
to attract highly competent professional 
and business people into the Government 
is stressed by backers of the pay plan. The 
Justice Department complains that it can- 
not obtain the best men for judgeships at 
the present pay. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration says it cannot get and keep the 
type of doctors it needs. 

Argument is made that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment now is being called upon to per- 
form scientific, professional and adminis- 
trative functions far more important than 
at any other time in history. Consequent- 
ly, it must have the means of obtaining 
the most competent persons that can be 
obtained. 

Civil service officials contend that the 
present salary ceilings in the top bracket 
discourage trained personnel from entering 
Government service; cause the Govern- 
ment to lose people it has trained because, 
once they reach federal pay ceilings, they 
move into better-salaried private jobs, and 
work as a penalty against those persons 
who, for patriotic reasons, prefer to serve 
the Government. For examples, they point 
to trained men and women who came out 
of private industry to serve the Govern- 
ment in wartime, and who now are leaving, 
even though they are needed, because they 
cannot afford to stay. 

There long has been agitation to raise 
congressional salaries. Most Congressmen 
have duplicate expenses in Washington 
and at home. That is why House members 
voted themselves a $2,500 expense allow- 
ance this year. The new plan would repeal 
that provision. 

Lower bracket. But the proposed pay 
increase actually will have its greatest 


effect on the Government’s low-income 
workers. Nearly 70 per cent of the federal 
white-collar workers make $2,320 a year 
or less; 50 per cent are paid $2,100 a year 
or less, and 30 per cent make less than 
$2,000. On the other hand, the proposed 
$15,000 maximum for executive jobs would 
touch less than one tenth of 1 per cent 
of the Government’s pay rolls. 

For these low-salaried people, conse- 
quently, the Government makes a cost-of- 
living argument to show that they have 
not been able to keep abreast of’ private 
industry’s workers. The Administration 
says the cost of living has risen 30 per 
cent since the end of 1940. Federal sal- 
aries, in the same period, have gone up 
21.3 per cent. So an increase of 7.2 per 
cent on top of present base salaries is 
needed to give salary checks purchasing 
power equal to prewar. 

The pay bill would raise basic salaries 
20 per cent, however, giving the Govern- 
ment’s workers an increase of approxi- 
mately 12 per cent above the cost-of-living 
rise. It is in this 12 per cent cushion that 
some interested persons think they see the 
pattern of Administration backing for 
general salary increases to go along with 
President Truman’s announced advocacy 
of general wage increases for labor. 

To bolster their plea for federal pay 
increases, Administration officials quote 
Mr. Truman’s wage policy speech: “In- 
creases are therefore imperative . . . to 
cushion the shock to our workers, to sus- 
tain adequate purchasing power, and to 
raise the national income.” With that sen- 
tence in mind, Government officials regard 
the proposed 20 per cent salary increase as 
conservative. 
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OUR DILEMMA IN CHINA: 


MORE OR LESS AID FOR CHIANG? 


Dangers of Getting Involved in Civil War or Letting Nation Stay Weak 


Indications that U.S. policy is 
shifting from all-out support 
for the Chungking regime 


Another major shift in U.S. 
toward China appears to be taking place. 
At one time, in the period after Pearl Har- 
bor, this country aided both the Chinese 
Communists and the Chinese Nationa :3°5 
in their fight against the Japanese. n, 
with the recall of Gen. Joseph W. Satb2i! 
a year ago, U.S. support was thrown be- 
hind the Nationalist Government of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. Now, the 
policy is being changed again, and the 
United States is pulling back from all-out 
‘support to Chiang in a civil war against 
the Communists. 

American admirals have refused to land 
Chinese Nationalist troops at Communist- 
controlled Manchurian ports. Announce- 
ment is made that U.S. Marines will be 
withdrawn from North China when the 
job of disarming Japanese troops there is 
finished. The idea is to get U.S. forces out 
of the zone of trouble as soon as possible, 
and before any incidents result in the loss 
of American lives. 

A fundamental dilemma, neverthe- 
less, still confronts this Government in 
China. The reason is that encouragement 
of a strong and unified China for years has 
been a principal American aim. A_ strong 
China, friendly to the United S-ates, was 
to play the leading role on the Asiatic 
continent. China was to replace Japan as 
a market for U.S. goods. In line with this 
aim, the U.S. backed China as one of the 
world’s five great powers for permanent 
membership in the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 

The question now being debated among 
U.S. officials is whether China is to be 
able to play that role without unlimited 
military and financial aid from the United 
States. Briefly, the U.S. dilemma is this: 

To give Chiang unlimited heip might 
embroil this country in China’s internal 
strife for many years. The tctal cost in 
U.S. lives and U.S. dollars would be in- 
calculable. The final result would be un- 
certain. 

To withdraw all help from Chiang 


might leave China in a state of anarchy, _ 


prevent her from playing the role planned 
for her as a great power, and postpone in- 
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policy 


definitely the time when she could become 
a substantial market for U.S. exports. 

To give only partial help to Chiang 
might mean that China would drift along 
in a weak condition, with civil war con- 
tinuing and China still unable to play her 
great-power role. 

Related to that basic dilemma is a whole 
set of lesser dilemmas that have to do with 
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MARINE IN CHINA 
. «one of many dilemmas 


specific situations involving the U.S. in 
China. These are described in what follows. 

Military mission. Reports from Chung- 
king indicate that Chiang’s Government is 
asking the U.S. to keep a peacetime mili- 
tary mission of 1,500 to 2,000 officers and 
men in China to train the Chinese Army. 
The Chinese would like to have this mis- 
sion headed by Lieut. Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer, the present commander of 
American forces in China and Chiang’s 
Chief of Staff. If this plan goes through, 
the United States will be the third outside 
country to have had a military mission at- 
tached to Chiang’s regime in the last 20 
years. Russia had such a mission in China 
from 1926 to 1928, and Germany had one 





there from 1935 to 1937. No verification 
of this plan has come from American ap. 
thorities, however, and a final decision jg 
likely to wait until the political situation 
in China is stabilized. 

Military equipment. A second decision 
facing the U.S. has to do with the trans. 
fer or sale of military equipment to the 
Chungking Government. When the Japa- 
nese war ended last August, 
the U.S. ruled that no mili. 
tary equipment could be trans. 
ferred to China under Lend. 
Lease after V-J Day except 
that necessary for use in dis- 
arming the Japanese. Reports 
from China that the U.S. was 
planning to transfer 3,000 
planes to the Chungking Gov- 
ernment labeled 
“spurious” by the State De- 
partment. Likewise, the War 
Department has denied re- 
ports that men from the Army 
Air Forces would be allowed 
to join the Chinese Air Force 
as mercenaries. If the U.S. 
approved, the Chungking Gov- 
ernment might be able to buy 
new munitions from this coun- 
try with its dollar balances of 
$300,000,000 or more. How- 
ever, such approval appears 
very unlikely at this time. 

Loans and investments. 
Likewise, the American pro 
gram of loans for China may 
be kept in slow motion until a 
greater degree of stability pre- 
vails. An initial loan of several 
hundred million dollars probably will be 
granted soon by the Export-Import Bank, 
mostly to finance the purchase of transpor- 
tation equipment—small ships for coastal 
and river traffic, automobiles, trucks, 
busses, locomotives, cars and rails. A year 
or two will elapse before this equipment 
can be made and delivered, however, and 
officials point out that it could be of no 
immediate help to the Nationalists im @ 
Chinese civil war. 

If the situation in China clears up, the 
U.S. Government is likely to finance 4 
much bigger development program, with 
the aim of modernizing Chinese agricul- 
ture and promoting new industries. Also, 
private American capital is ready to g0 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


into China on a big scale as soon as con- 
ditions are favorable. 

Several uncertainties, however, must 
be cleared away before U.S. funds will be 
poured into China in quantity. 

The inflation problem must be solved, 
for one thing. Several years ago, the U.S. 
loaned China $500,000,000 for stabilization 
purposes. Most of this has been used up, 
and still the inflation grows worse. 

New laws protecting investments by 
foreigners will have. to be enacted. Laws of 
this kina are needed to replace the old 
principle of extraterritoriality, under which 
foreign business interests in Shanghai and 
other cities came under the protection of 
courts of their own countries. That prin- 
ciple was renounced by the U.S. during 
the war recently ended. The Chungking 
leaders now are engaged in framing new 
laws, which they promise will give ade- 
quate safeguards for foreign capital under 
Chinese sovereignty. 





A PICTURE OF CHINESE INFLATION 
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CHINESE COMMUNISTS 
. . would Washington‘s voice demand settlement by compromise rather than force? 


The status of Manchuria also needs to 
be settled before China’s economic future 
can be marked out with any definiteness. 
China is banking on Manchuria as the 
backbone of her industry. But the Chung- 
king Government’s prospect of occupying 
Manchuria looks more and more dubious. 
The Communists are preventing the Na- 
tionalists from using China’s railroads to 
reach Manchuria, and bar them from 
Manchuria’s ports. When and if the Na- 
tionalists do get into Manchuria, they may 
have to fight a Jong-drawn-out civil war with 
the Communists before they can take over. 

Even then, they will find that much of 
the industrial and railroad equipment in 
Manchuria has been removed by the Rus- 
sians. That equipment was to have been 
used by China as collateral for loaris from 
the United States and as a foundation for 
her new industrial development. 

New efforts for compromise? Exist- 
ence of these and other problems may 


—Acme 


A PICTURE OF JU. S. 


bring a renewal of efforts by U.S. Am- 
bassador Patrick J. Hurley to effect an 
agreement between the two Chinese fac- 
tions. 

Some military men had believed that a 
show of force by the Nationalists, with 
the appearance of U.S. backing, would be 
enough to cause the Communists to fold 
up. But another view seems to be gaining 
ground among officials in Washington. 
According to this view, the withdrawal of 
U.S. military help from Chiang’s Gov- 
ernment will reduce the likelihood of civil 
war and hasten an agreement. Without 
U.S. help, the Nationalists may find them- 
selves unable to keep on supplying the 
troops that have been transported to 
North China in U.S. planes and ships. 

Which of these two views finally is to 
prevail apparently rests with President 
Truman, who is represented as swinging 
now toward insistence on a Chinese com- 
promise rather than a settlement by force. 
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WARTIME AID 


. «. both scenes continued to be out of focus for economists and generals 
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Lessons of the City Elections: 


Effect on National Campaigns 
Strategy Change Because of GOP Victories Where PAC Split the Vote 


Republican plans to 
concentrate 1946 drives 
on 88 doubtful seats 


The geography of the 1946 congressional 
campaign now is being drawn up by the 
top strategists of the two major parties. 
The big battles are to be confined to a 
selected group of States and congressional 
districts which, if won, would give the 
Republicans control of Congress. And the 
lessons learned from last week’s elections 
in half a dozen States are to be applied 
to the fighting. 

There are 88 congressional districts in 24 
States that are held by incumbents who 

came into office by a narrow margin of 
" votes—5 per cent or less—over their oppo- 
nents in the last election. There are 15 
Democratic senatorial seats at stake out- 
side the Solid South and the Border State 
of Tennessee. These are the areas in which 
the fighting will be hottest in 1946. They 
are the areas that hold Republican hopes. 

The scattering elections of last week 
have set both parties to counting their 
prospects for 1946 and to looking further 
ahead to 1948. Republicans read hopeful 
signs into the mayoralty victories of their 
candidates in Syracuse and Buffalo, New 





GOVERNOR DEWEY 


Haven and Hartford, in the closeness of 
the mayoralty election in Louisville, in the 
defeat of the CIO candidate, Richard T. 
Frankensteen, in Detroit, and in the cap- 
ture of the only two House seats that were 
at stake in the voting. 

But the Democrats found plenty to cheer 
about in their own victories. With the aid 
of the American Labor Party, their man, 
William O’Dwyer, captured the mayoralty 
of New York. Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman David L. Lawrence becomes 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. The veteran cam- 
paigner, Representative James M. Curley, 
goes back into the Mayor’s chair in Bos- 
ton for a fourth, nonconsecutive term. 
And Democratic mayors were picked in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Waterbury, Conn., and 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

By and large, the elections reflected few 
upsets. The Democrats kept their grip on 
most of the nation’s biggest cities, where 
much of the President making is done. 
The two Republican House members were 
elected in districts that long have been 
held by Republicans; one of them had no 
Democratic opposition. The one Democrat- 
ic Governor elected was in Virginia, a 
Solid-South State, where Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor William M. Tuck was elevated to the 
Governorship. 





MAYOR O‘DWYER 


The lessons. Out of these results, both 
parties are piecing together the conclusion; 
that will guide their future strategy. 

In New York, the O’Dwyer victory 
whetted the Democratic appetite. Th 
stormy independent, Fiorello H. La Guar. 
dia, retiring to the side lines after 12 year 
as Mayor, gave his support to the “Ny 
Deal” candidacy of Newbold Morris, who 
split a great many Republican votes away 
from Judge Jonah J. Goldstein, the Repub 
lican candidate who had been backed by 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 

With this victory back of* thera, the 
Democrats are pointing toward the Goy- 





ernorship next year, when they would lik 
to eliminate Mr. Dewey from the list o 
potentially dangerous candidates for the 
Republican presidential nomination. They 
regard the defeat of Judge Goldstein, for 
whom Mr. Dewey had campaigned, as the 
beginning of the end for Mr. Dewey. A 
Democratic vote in Albany that was big- 
ger than usual for an off-year election also 
is regarded by them as a straw in the wind. 

More significant, however, than the elec- 
tion of a Democratic Mayor in a city that 
long has been an outstanding Democratic 
stronghold, or the big Democratic turnout 
in Democratic Albany, is the fact that all 
elements of the Democratic and most of 
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EX-MAYOR LA GUARDIA 


. .. votes were split, appetites were whetted, strategies were evolved 
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MAYOR JEFFRIES 
His re-election demonstrated ... 


the American Labor groups were united in 
New York City back of the O’Dwyer can- 
didacy. This is the first time that all fac- 
tions of the Democratic Party have worked 
together in New York City since James A. 
Farley broke with Presideni Roosevelt over 
the choice of a gubernatorial candidate in 
1942. That was the year they lost the 
Governorship to Mr. Dewey. 

In Detroit, the re-election of Mayor 
Edward J. Jeffries on a nonpartisan ticket 
demonstrated that CIO and its Political 
Action Committee are not yet strong 
enough to stand alone in the political 
arena. Detroit is one of the biggest labor 
cities in the country. Mr. Frankensteen is 
an official of a powerful union. PAC is said 
to have spent as much as $100,000 in the 
campaign and to have used hundreds of 
workers. But Mr. Frankensteen was beaten. 

What happened was this: Men and 
women outside the CIO-PAC fold, both 
Democrats and Republicans, shied away 
from the labor leader. The AFL swung 
against the CIO man. So did members 
of the Railroad Brotherhoods. Political 
analysts say that a Democrat, friendly to 
CIO-PAC, and supported by that agency, 
might have won. But the CIO-PAC man 
could not win alone. 

New Jersey affords another illustration 
of a lack of cohesion between the Demo- 
crats and CIO-PAC. In the fourth’ New 
Jersey congressional district, Frank A. 
Mathews, Jr., the Republican candidate, 
won. The vote against him was split be- 
tween a Democratic candidate and a CIO- 


-PAC candidate. The two opposition candi- 


dates, together, got more votes than Mr, 
Mathews. But he won. 

Democratic-PAC teamwork. A tighter 
working relationship between PAC and the 
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Democratic Party already is shaping up 
for the 1946 campaign. Hereafter, in the 
big cities and in areas where unions are 
strong, the Democrats will try to find 
candidates that are acceptable to CIO- 
PAC; and CIO-PAC will throw its weight 
back of them. 

As the strategy evolves for the cam- 
paign, the Democrats expect to fight an 
offensive battle instead of relying solely 
upon the effort to hold the ground they 
now have. More Republican than Demo- 
cratic seats in the House now are held by 
a thin margin. Unless there is a real swing 
away from the Administration and a gen- 
uine change in sentiment, of a broader 


—Harris & Ewing, Acme 
MAYORS LAWRENCE & CURLEY 
... the party maintained its grip 


scope than was reflected in the last elec- 
tions, the Democrats figure that they have 
a better-than-even chance to win more 
House seats than they stand to lose. 
The campaign layout. Of the 88 
House seats that might be captured’ by a 
switch of only 5 per cent, or less, of the 
votes cast in the 1944 election returns, 48 
now are held by Republicans and 40 by 
Democrats. Of the 34 that would have 
fallen to the other party by a switch of 2 
per cent, or less, of votes in 1944, 18 are 
held by Republicans and 16 by Democrats. 
House control. To win control of the 
House, the Republicans have to capture 
26 seats in the 1946 elections—almost 
three of every four of the seats now held 


- by Democrats by a 5-per cent-or-less mar- 


gin. And they must hold their own ground 
all down the line, including the 48 margin- 
al seats that now are being held by Re- 
publicans, and which the Democrats will 
be fighting for in 1946. 











ClO‘S FRANKENSTEEN 
. .. a lesson in municipal politics 


These seats are located in California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin. 

Sixty-two of the 88 marginal seats are 
in 9 States. They are: 6 in California, 4 
in Connecticut, 8 in Illinois, 4 in Minne- 
sota, 7 in Missouri, 5 in New Jersey, 10 
in New York, 6 in Ohio and 12 in Penn- 
sylvania. : 

Senate seats. To win control of the 
Senate, the’ Republicans need to capture 
8 of the 15 Democratic seats that are 
to be voted upon outside the Solid South 
and the Border State of Tennessee. The 
fifteen seats are in Missouri, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Arizona, New York, Washing- 
ton, Utah, Wyoming, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Massachusetts and Montana. 

Of these, the hottest battles will be 
over the old seat of President Truman in 
Missouri—now held by Frank P. Briggs— 
where a Republican was elected in the last 
senatorial race, and the seats of Senator 
Joseph Guffey of Pennsylvania, Senator 
Harley M. Kilgore of West Virginia, Sen- 
ator James M. Mead of New York, Senator 
James M. Tunnell of Delaware, Senator 
David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, and Sena- 
tor Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming. 

Republican plans will be reviewed at a 
National Committee meeting in Chicago, 
December 7 and 8. After that, the fighting 
will begin in earnest. But Democrats say 
that, barring a deep depression next sum- 
mer, they can hold the line. 
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PARADOX OF DOLLAR SUPPLY: 
SCARCITY AMID ABUNDANCE 


Uneven Distribution in World as Handicap to Economic Recovery 


Demands for U.S. loans 
to serve as stimulus in 
trade between nations 


The American dollar is deeply involved 
in what now is going on in the world. At 
home, a superabundance of dollars is gen- 
erating inflation. Abroad, a scarcity of dol- 
lars is bothering some parts of the world 
while other parts have plenty of dollars 
but are having trouble exchanging dollars 
for goods. 

A dollar problem is very real at home 
and abroad. It is the problem abroad, how- 
ever, that is getting first attention. Dol- 
lars are vital to the world because dollars 
are the only currency that stands much 
chance, within any reasonable time, of be- 
ing turned into the goods that the world 
needs’ for reconstruction. The United 
States, alone of the big producing nations, 
is in a position to turn out the machinery 
and locomotives and other heavy goods 
that are needed desperately to repair the 
damage left by war. 


It is at this point that the anomaly ap-, 


pears of dollar scarcity amid abundance. 

Dollar abundance, over all, never be- 
fore was so great outside the United 
States. The world today holds more than 
$20,000,000,000 worth of dollars and of 
gold that can be turned into dollars at $35 
to the ounce. This is two and a half times 
as much as the world held before the war, 
when the total was only about $8,000,- 
000,000. 

Today’s total holdings, therefore, would 
appear to be ample for everybody. One 
trouble is, however. that considerably more 
than half of the $20,000,000,000 is gold 
that. nations prefer to hang on to, if they 
can, as backing for their currencies. Pres- 
ent political and economic instability 
sharpens the desire to build up gold stocks. 

A second difficulty is that the gold and 
dollars are not evenly distributed accord- 
ing to need. Thus, the Latin-American 
countries have probably $4,000,000,000 
among them, much of it accumulated by 
selling raw materials to the U.S. during 
the war. So Latin America is in a strong 
dollar position. This also is true of Switzer- 
land, with perhaps $1,400,000,000 of gold 
and dollars. Much of it, however, seems to 
represent frightened capital, seeking ref- 
uge during the war in neutral Switzerland. 
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And the Swiss, uneasy about their future 
ability to earn more dollars by selling 
goods to the U.S., or perhaps hoping for 
more favorable prices, continue to restrict 
the free exchange of dollars for goods. 

Dollar scarcity, on the other hand, is 
most pronounced in the areas where the 
need for dollars is greatest. Where the 
bombs hit or the earth was scorched by 
invading armies, industries and homes have 
to be rebuilt before the area can produce 
anything that will earn dollars abroad. 
Whatever stocks of dollars and gold such 
areas may have will seem small in relation 
to present need for imports of everything 
from food to locomotives. 

Thus, Britain is down to_ probably 
$2,000,000,000 in gold and dollars. Nor- 
mally, that would be ample. Now, though, 
the British point out that they have to re- 
build industries and homes, which will 
require heavy imports, and in addi 
tion expand their exports greatly in order 
to live. These activities will require heavy 
imports of raw materials. The result is that 
Britain’s present stock of dollars, it is now 
agreed, is far from adequate for these 
needs. 

Russia needs machinery and equipment, 
too, before she can get back on her feet. 
That is why there has been talk of a 
$6,000,000,000 U.S. loan to Russia. Russia 
may have as much as $3,000,000,000 in 
gold, but she apparently is reluctant to use 
it all, or most of it, in a single deal. Ameri- 
can officials hear the same story from 
France, Belgium, and Holland, each of 
which has sizable stocks of gold. 

What is happening is that nations in 
need of dollars for reconstruction are com- 
ing to the United States because there is 
no place else to go. The U.S. is having 
to meet the need in the absence of inter- 
national facilities for providing loans and 
making available free exchange. 

On the side of dollar supplies, this 
situation prevails: 

A World Bank with a capital of $7,500,- 
000,000 could meet a large share of the 
need for reconstruction loans. But the 
Bank, though approved in principle at 
Bretton Woods in 1944, is not yet in 
existence. Congress has approved U.S. 
participation, and the Treasury stands 
ready to put up the U.S. share of $3,175,- 
000,000 as needed. Other nations have not 
yet joined or put up their money. Appat- 
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ently they are waiting for Britain to move, 
and Britain is waiting for a successful 
conclusion to the Anglo-American loan 
and trade negotiations. 

A World Monetary Fund, equipped 
with $2,750,000,000 in dollars, could meet 
much of the current need for dollar ex- 
change. Like the Bank, the Monetary Fund 
was approved at Bretton Woods and ac- 
cepted by Congress, but is not yet in ex- 
istence. Britain will not pledge her share 
until she knows the size of her loan from 
America, and the terms that the U.S. will 
exact. The British also question use of the 
Monetary Fund for anything but the bal- 
ancing of international payments. 

Uncertainty about the Bank and Mone- 
tary Fund is now heightened by the dis- 
covery that the Bretton Woods plan calls 
for member nations to pay up by Decem- 
ber 31, only six weeks away. (See page 
71.) But until these world institutions are 
eoing concerns, nations needing dollars re- 
ly upon direct loans from the United 
States. 

Loans granted to date by the Export- 
Import Bank add up to $800,000,000. Bor- 
rowers include France, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway, Denmark, Greece and several La- 
tin-American countries. That leaves the 
Bank with $2,700,000,000 available for 
additional loans. 

The big loans, however, remain to be 
negotiated. Britain’s $4,000,000,000, Rus- 
sia’s $6,000,000,000, and China’s $7090,- 
000,000 add up to $10,700,000,000. There 
will be further requests from other coun- 
tries. Actually, the Russian loan has not 
advanced beyond an Export-Import Bank 
offer of $1,000,000,000. Loan negotiations 
with Russia apparently wait upon settle- 
ment of political difficulties. A Russian loan 
also turns to some extent on the fate of 
the loan to Britain. 

Anglo-American negotiators have agreed 
upon a $4,000,000,000 loan, with interest at 
2 per cent. No interest would be charged 
for the first five years, nor in succeeding 
years when British exports failed to ex- 
ceed her imports. In other words, Britain 
would not be expected to pay on the loan 
in years when she did not earn any spare 
dollars. In return for the loan, Britain is 
expected to open up sterling areas to dol- 
lar goods and cut down Empire trade 
preferences. 

However, the British Parliament and 
the U.S. Congress have yet to approve. 
London now intimates that a larger loan 
on easier terms is desired. Congress has 
not yet spoken. Before it does, Prime Min- 
ister Attlee will have had a chance to dis- 
cuss the problem with members of Congress 
during his visit to Washington. He can be 
counted upon to remind Americans that 
the abrupt cutting off of Lend-Lease left 
a gap in British imports equivalent to the 
ruins left by German bombs. 
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BRITISH WAR SCARS 
. «too few dollars as bad as too many bombs? 


Approval of the British loan, and of 
loans to other nations most in need of 
dollars now, would relieve the immediate 
shortage of dollars in the world. Organiza- 


’ tion of the World Bank and World Mone- 


tary Fund, soon thereafter, would provide 
for any remaining dollar needs. But the 
long-range problem of dollar scarcity 
would still be with us. This problem 
can be expected to continue in spite of 
loans. 

The long-range problem will con- 
tinue because: 

Exports from the U.S. will be large. 
U.S. goods are needed everywhere. The 
U.S. will promote exports in order to 
achieve full employment. 

Imports to the U.S. will not be large 
enough to permit foreign nations to earn 
all the dollars they will need. In addition, 
services they formerly sold to the U.S., 
such as shipping, we now will be trying to 
sell to them. That will cut them off from 
another source of dollar earnings. And if 


foreign nations cannot earn enough dol- 
lars to pay for imports from the U.S., 
they will have trouble earning enough to 
pay interest and principal on loans. U.S. 
officials see that ahead, but up to now 
have no answer. 

The U.S. answer to the immediate 
world problem nevertheless is fairly clear. 
In the present transition period, foreign 
nations cannot earn enough dollars by 
selling goods or services to the U.S. The 
U.S., therefore, will lend them the dol- 
lars. The U.S. will follow this course also 
because it desires full employment. To 
some extent. full employment depends on 
large exports. But foreigners cannot buy 
U.S. exports without U.S. dollars. Again, 
the answer is foreign loans to supply the 
dollars. 

Whether the dollars will all be paid 
back is uncertain. The chief hope that 
they will be rests on United States im- 
ports of goods and services larger than 
ever before. 
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MERICA’S FACTORIES AND MINEs are still affected by 
the shock of a sudden end to war. Peacetime sup- 
plies and peacetime orders have not yet absorbed the 
blow to industrial activity delivered by the wholesale 
cancellation of war orders. Wage disputes, strikes and 
threats of strikes, material bottlenecks, and the Govern- 
ment’s price policy are other difficulties in the path of 
postwar recovery. 

What has happened to production in the country’s 
mines and forests and factories is shown in the Picto- 
gram. Industrial activity in 1939—the last real prewar 
year—stood at 109 per cent of the 1935-1939 average. 
That year, by all earlier measurements, was a fair peace- 
time year for production. 
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In 1943, war activity hit its peak. War plants were 
largely completed and the nation’s newly :sunaed muni- 
tions. industry was turning out billions of dollars’ worth 
of weapons and the materials that went into weapons. 
The index of industrial production computed by the 
Federal Reserve Board put industrial activity at 247 per 
cent of the average prewar level. 

Victory in warfare put a damper on this type of pro- 
duction. Aircraft factories, shipyards, powder plants, and 
other munitions plants closed down in a matter of weeks. 
Factories which had been working mostly on war or- 
ders could not switch overnight to peacetime products. 
They require different types of steel, differently woven 
fabrics, different machinery, different plant arrangements. 
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1945 


(4th Quarter) 


POSTWAR 


147 





1946 


(1st Quarter) 


140 


Thus, industrial activity has fallen to 150 per cent of the 
prewar rate and the adjustment is not yet completed. 

Right now, the trend of output still is downward. The 
average in the last three months of this year promises to 
be 147 per cent of the prewar rate. This allows for de- 
lays in making and delivering materials for automobiles, 
washing machines, refrigerators and other plants with 
major reconversion problems. It could drop faster under 


an inundation of strikes. 

Early in 1946, the bottom of the postwar decline is ex- 
pected to be reached. At present, the signs are for a low 
point at 140 per cent of 1935-39 output during the first 
three months of 1946. This prospect could be worse with 
a series of upsetting strikes; better if problems are solv ed 
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more quickly. In any event, it promises to give the ap- 
pearance of a minor depression, with a considerable vol- 
ume of unemployment. 

Recovery is expected to take hold rather quickly next 
year, and output should be pointed upward throughout 
the period. In the last three months of 1946, production 
probably will approach 154 per cent of the prewar aver- 
age. That, by all peacetime standards, would be pros- 
perity. It means a high level of automobile output, boom- 
ing building activity. But it will be well below the high 
point of activity reached during war. American workers 
put in long hours each week during the war and Ameri- 
can resources were strained. That amount of effort is not 
to be expected under more normal conditions. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.“ 





ization or its advance detonation. 








from our allies, and open up our entire records and details 
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vv THE ATOMIC WORLD in all 
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(One may agree or disagree with some of the concepts in the Third, the production of atomic bombs requires an instgl. producti 
following speech, but there can be no doubt that it is one of the lation of such size that a rigid inspection by competent their go 
most interesting contributions yet made to the subject of scientists could ascertain the presence or absence of sui 52 
atomic-bomb control.—David Lawrence, Editor.) production. manufac 
Fourth, it appears likely that the tremendous energy dg — 
BY CAPT. HAROLD E. STASSEN, USNR veloped can at some future time be harnessed and controlled f nl 
% peaceful and constructive purposes for the benefit of manki : 
igen omnes: ot eee Fifth, there is nothing about the scientific features or fabr ee 
There can be little doubt that we meet at the opening of cation methods of the production of the bomb that cannot , 
one of the crucial decades of history. A world-wide war, tenfold ascertained in a relatively short space of years by any group ” 
more destructive than any previous war, has ended. able scientists and engineers anywhere in the world. the ry 
It ended, and left in its wake a billion of the men and women Sixth, the destructive power in one small bomb is great : 
and little children of the world hungry and short of food. It than a thousand of the greatest bombs made previously, andj “4 sf 
ended, and left a quarter billion of the people of the world with- is physically possible to manufacture these by the hundreds anf — 
out shelter. It ended, and left a half billion of the earth’s inhab- to further increase their destructive power. oe 
itants, including many on every hemisphere, seething in the If these are the correct basic facts, then what should thd oat h 
ferment of political and social unrest. It ended, and left fifty policy of America be? Obviously, there are a number of alter, — h 
millions of mankind wounded or ill or long, dreary distances natives. The first is the policy of secrecy and suppression ted a 
from home, at strange locations to which they had been swept Under this policy we would provide for heavy penaltiel > is | 
by the flood tides of the conflict. It ended, and left little white against anyone who would reveal any part of the informatiog olen 
crosses, row on row, around the globe, as signposts of the youth, that was not already public. We would keep our own scientist definitely 
virility and manhood that was no more and as symbols of the under surveillance. We would investigate all reports of an fat has 
sorrows in the hearts of their loved ones. of our scientists meeting with scientists or represent my min 
It ended, as. the United Nations were preparing to put into from other countries. We would follow a policy that is inher ete c 
effect their charter for peace. It ended, and left the production in the preface of the Smythe report. I quote: on this ¢ 
and distribution systems in great areas of the world disrupted “AN peitinest scientific infennetion. whith con ee This x 
ant Gomreynd. it ended, in a rapid ee “ —_— _ “wn leased to the public at this time without violating the | ‘evelopi 
farther, of airplanes that flew greater distances with heavier neoda-el notional accurity ic centeitell te thls aa Th 
bomb loads, of rockets that outsped sound itself. ae ae nee : ey fan 
A : f quests for additional information should be made to pri- ass 
It ended, with the awesome flash at Hiroshima and Naga- “ais : sat sated di 1 Oe world cle 
x ke ; 5 persons or organizations associate irectly or in 
soki, signaling evan tein ndbgn-sdayan ae evnuarlaen directly with the project. Persons disclosing or securing | *¢ livin 
devastating and disintegrating force of the atomic —_ It additional information by any means whatsoever, withaiey mm to 
ended, and we face the future. And, what of that future? What authorization, are subject to severe penalties under Man’ itice, | 
- shall our course be? espionage act.” needed g 
I believe the best way to discuss that future course is to take Now it h 
up specifically one of the world’s problems. I believe we can Under this secrecy and suppression policy, we would give to I pres 
best come to grips with the issues of the days ahead by dis- our Government extreme powers which it has never apf oo... 7 
cussing frankly and in detail our policy on the world’s major proached before in time of peace. And, what would be the 4... 1, 
challenge of the future—atomic energy. Needless to say, I result? broad te 
speak as an individual and not in any sense for the Navy or Throughout the world other scientists and other engineetf tipite + 
the Government. would pursue the same discoveries, would experiment and de} oder th, 
Seeking to find the wise policy as to atomic energy, it is velop, until they too had atomic bombs. Throughout the world those diff 
important that we first endeavor to clarify basic factual in- the pressure of all Governments would be on their scientists I sugg 
formation. to develop the explosive and the destructive powers of atomic Article 4 
First of all, the successful development of the sustained energy. Throughout the world the research and experimentation ing to th 
neutron chain reaction resulting from nuclear fission, and the and the utilization of atomic energy for peaceful and conf 4.4 m:, 
manufacture of the atomic bomb, was a result of many years of structive purposes would be retarded. squadron: 
effort by scientists of many countries, including Denmark, Here in America, for the first time in peace, we would bi ;,,,, the 
France and Germany, culminating in the specific intense work restricting the freedom of science. For the first time in peace} sonne] of 
by large groups from England, Canada and the United States we would be departing from that basic liberty and opennesf ty pe pa. 
in the Manhattan Project in Washington and Tennessee, and in of science which has led in the past to our superb scientific ;, be fin 
groups at Berkeley, Chicago, Columbia, Los Alamos, Clinton, achievements. America would become less attractive as that the 
Hanford and elsewhere. home of scientists and we would begin to establish condition thes. ave 
Second, scientists do not anticipate that there can be any of a nature similar to those which caused many scientists § to serye 
successful scientific counter-measure to an atomic bomb. There flee from Germany and seek refuge elsewhere. I sugeg 
appears no scientific theory that would provide for its neutral- Or, as a second alternative, we can say we have no sé Atticle 2 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Development of atomic energy makes essential true world cooperation 
in all phases of international relationships—A first step is to place 





the atomic bomb in hands of United Nations Air Force. 


production to every one of the United Nations, and rely on 
their good faith in their use of this information. 

What then would be the result? Many other nations would 
manufacture some of the bombs. There would be an uneasy 
apprehension between nations as to what their future course 
might be. Changing policies of Government and changing 
leadership would be viewed with uncertainty around the world. 
Relations between nations would be carried on with the dread 
of possible surprise attacks. 

All of history says that good faith alone is not sufficient for 
the peaceful relationship between men. Good faith must be 
coupled with a framework of order, of law, and of justice. 
Under the give-away alternative, there would be no guarantee 
of reciprocal openness of information. We would, in effect, be 
increasing the armament of every other individual United Na- 
tion. There is no logical reason why each nation of the world 
should have the power to destroy other nations. Balancing of 
power has not proved in the past to be a road to peace, but 
rather a road to war. 

It is the third alternative that I advocate tonight. This is 
the alternative of placing the control of the atomic bomb 
definitely on the world level. To my mind, it is the only basis 
that has real hope for future peace, stability and progress. To 
my mind, the splitting of the tiny atom, and the destructive 
release of its tremendous energy, urgently requires the uniting 
on this great earth of the constructive energy of all mankind. 

This new development is one additional powerful reason for 
developing a new and higher level of government to serve man- 
kind. The progress of science, of communication, of travel and 
of mass production, have already brought the people of the 
world close together. All of history tells us that whenever men 
ae living close together, they require a government of some 
form to prevent anarchy and chaos, to establish order and 
justice, and to facilitate progress and well-being. The world 
needed government on a world level before the atomic bomb. 
Now it has become an imperative. 

I present tonight specific detailed recommendations, not be- 
cause I am insistent that these are the precise answers, but 
rather because it is my observation that to discuss a subject in 
broad terms that mean all things to all men, does not con- 
tribute to clarification or decision. I present exact detail in 
order that men might differ with me and from the discussion of 
those differences we might find the way to the best answers. 

I suggest that the United States propose an amendment to 
Article 43 of the United Nations Charter, an amendment grant- 
ing to the Security Council the right and the duty to establish 
and maintain a small. United Nations Air Force of five bomber 
squadrons and ten fighter squadrons, manned by volunteers 
from the United Nations, not more than one-fifth of the per- 
sonnel of any squadron to be of any one nationality background, 
to be based at five different suitable bases around the world, 
to be financed by a small tax on all international travel, and 
that the United States furnish five atomic bombs to each of 
these five bomber squadrons at the five bases around the world 
to serve as the stabilization force for world order. 

I suggest the United States propose an amendment to 
Article 26 of the United Nations Charter providing that no 


nation shall manufacture an atomic bomb, and that the 
manufacture or possession of such a bomb would be a crime 
against mankind. The present plants would manufacture the 
number required for the World Stabilization Force, and then 
stop. 

I suggest that the United States propose to the United Na- 
tions that the Security Council be given the right and the duty 
to establish an Atomic Commission of distinguished scientists, 
with the power and the duty to thoroughly inspect all nations, 
including our own, to ascertain the fulfillment of the foregoing 
charter provisions. 

I propose that no one shall engage in any nuclear or atomic 
research without registering with this United Nations Atomic 
Commission, but that once having registered, any scientist 
would be entirely free to carry on scientific research and to 
publish his results to the world. I wish to emphasize that 
scientific freedom is just as important as academic freedom 
or freedom of the press to our way of life. The registration 
should be merely for the protection of mankind as to the 
location of the research and to facilitate the inspection of 
the activities. 

I know full well that proposals of this kind will be attacked. 
There will be those who call them visionary, but I might ask 
whether or not to fail to seek some such method would not be 
blindness. Are not each of these proposals in fact practical, 
sound and attainable? 

Some of the clamor of opposition will come from those who 
will say that such a proposal will violate the absolute national 
sovereignty of the member nations. Yes, it will! : 

But the narrow concept of absolute nationalistic sovereignty 
belongs in the same historical discard as the theory of the 
divine right of kings. The proposal that I make would not 
cause the people to lose sovereignty. They would be simply 
delegating a portion of their inherent sovereignty to a new and 
higher level of governmental machinery where it can be more 
effectively administered for the people’s welfare. Principles of 
government must stand the test of service to the people if they 
are to be respected. 

The concept of absolute nationalistic sovereignty no longer 
serves the people of this world. It is a barrier that prevents 
that successful cooperation which every other fact of modern 
life demands. It is a fertile source of those clashes and fric- 
tions that lead to war. And, might I add, that the diplomats’ 
squeamishness about abstract sovereignty, as they refuse to 
take steps to prevent war, does not impress the millions of men 
who have seen the intimate innards of their pals spread over 
the landscape by war. 

Measures of world cooperation, steps of effective working 
together, machinery that serves mankind, should be judged on 
their own merits, not by seeking to apply to it the outworn - 
shibboleth of absolute nationalistic sovereignty. 

Another argument in opposition that will probably be made 
is that this proposal does not serve the “self-interest” of 
America. It will be argued that we now occupy a position of 
great power with our armed might and the possession of the 
atomic bomb; that we should use this power for our own 

(Continued on page 34) 






























(Continued from page 33) 
enlightened “self-interest” rather than diffuse it, on a world- 
wide basis. 

Permit me to meet that argument head-on. In my judgment, 
if the selfish interest of America becomes the official guiding 
light of our world policy, it will be one of the most tragic 
phases of American history. The doctrine of “America First” is 
purely and simply the extension of the doctrine of ‘Me First.” 
There is, and there will be, a considerable measure of this 
doctrine in life. But if it ever becomes the officially accepted 
standard to be followed by everyone, the tragedy, chaos and 
suffering, the demoralization and disintegration, will be in- 
describable. Selfishness is not a virtue for individual life. 
Neither should it be considered a virtue for national life. 

It is my view that the first pennant nailed to the mast of 
our foreign policy should state the objective to promote the 
slow, steady march of social, economic and cultural progress of 
all mankind and the general welfare of one world at peace. 

Nothing less than that is worthy of America. This does not 
mean a policy of waste and extravagance. It does not mean 
the encouragement of idleness in other lands. It does not mean 
a careless charity that undermines the recipient and dissipates 
the resources of the giver. It does not mean placing the wel- 
fare of any other individual nation above that of America. It 
does not mean that we should be weak in armed force. It does 
not mean we love America less. 

But it does require a broadness of concept of our policies. 
It does require that in our domestic activities we constantly 
be concerned as to their effect on peoples of other parts of the 
world. We are today the most powerful nation in the world. 
We do have the greatest productive capacity. We do have a 
homeland—thank God—that has not been ravished by war. 
We do have an economy that is healthy and strong. If we seek 
to be selfish and narrow in this position, that same selfishness 
and narrowness will pass on down to groups within our country. 
America will be divided. It will be bigoted and intolerant. And 
our economy will wither. We shall lose that precise powerful 
position which we seek selfishly to maintain. 

The broad policy I advocate means specifically that we must 
do more than give lip service to the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. We must do more than cooperate in a manner of detached, 
aloof interest. We must seek constantly to give it vigor and 
vitality and contribute to its growth. I know there are those 
who speak of its inadequacy. It is true, as,I said long since, that 
it is only a “beachhead in the battle for peace,” that it is only 
“a very small step in the right direction.” 

But it is nevertheless a tremendously important step. It is a 
vital beachhead. It has brought together all of the essential 
elements for effective world administration. It directly and 
indirectly represents three-fourths of all the peoples of the 
world. Its purposes are right. I read them to you: 


“1. To maintain international peace and security, and to 
that end: to take effective collective measures for the 
prevention and removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the 
peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, and in con- 
formity with the principles of justice and international law, 
adjustment or settlement of international disputes or 
situations which might lead to a breach of the peace. 

“2. To develop friendly relations among nations based 
on respect for the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples, and to take other appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace. 

“3. To achieve international cooperation in solving 
international problems of an economic, social, cultural or 
humanitarian character, and in promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights, and for fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion; 
and 

“4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions of 
nations in the attainment of these common ends.” 


Its machinery and powers are limited. Its veto is restrictive. 
But it is flexible. It can grow. It can be amended. It can be 
changed. Do not sell the United Nations Organization short. 


Do not undermine what you have in an academic discussion of 
what you wish you had. 

The United Nations Organization can be developed in any 
manner the United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
China and France and a majority of the other nations wish it 
to be developed. And, realistically, there cannot be effective 
world government without the agreement of those powers. The 
United States must continue to give leadership in this growth 
and development. I am tremendously encouraged by the ratifi- 
cation of the necessary five and twenty-four, by the successful 
completion of the work of the preparatory commission in 
London, and by the fact that in less than two months the first 
Assembly of the United Nations as a definite functioning organ- 
ization will take place. 

This has been a bright spot amidst the dark clouds of the 
deterioration of our world relationships which occurred at the 
London Conference of Foreign Ministers, a conference, it should 
be remembered, that had no connection. with this United 
Nations Organization and was not planned and prepared for in 
the same thorough manner. 

The broad policy we are discussing means that we must 
promptly reconvert, develop full production and proceed with 
plans for the exchange of some of the results of our great pro- 
ductive capacity, with those who need it now, for future raw 
materials and investments and trade and tourist opportunities. 

We should not overlook that the basic long-range facts of 
the world economy are encouraging, even in this tragic winter. 
The threat of Nazi and Japanese domination has been removed. 
This good earth has the capacity to produce enough food for 
all the people in it. The materials are here to construct shelter 
for all who wish it. There is room on the globe for all the 
people on it. 

But the science of government has not advanced as rapidly 
as have the other sciences, nor as rapidly as has the growth 
of population itself. We need intense study of this art of living 
together. This study should involve not only the development 
of mechanisms of government on a new and higher level for the 
conduct of those affairs that cannot be carried on successfully 
on the old basis of the nationalistic state, but it also means 
the development of more effective government at local and 
national levels. 

The value of a periodic choice by the people between alter- 
natives in administration needs earnest discussion and analysis. 
The avoidance of a complete political fragmentation of the 
population in a democracy to a point where no effective gov- 
ernment of continuity is possible needs emphasis. The Federal 
principle, its strength and its flexibility; the relations of the 
economic, social and political structures; the specific question 
of federated economies, coexistent with political alliances; and 
the comparison of men’s existing governments with what they 
had previously rather than with an abstract ideal, all need 
searching consideration. 

These must challenge the best of intelligence the world can 
apply to them. Surely we have learned through two tragic wars 
and a world-wide depréssion in a single generation that the 
failure of men to learn how to live together can destroy and 
devastate much of what all their other intelligence, invention, 
study and toil can create. 

This same broad foreign policy also means that throughout 
the world we must constantly emphasize basic human rights 
more than American rights. I am convinced that if we follow 
such a broad policy as we have discussed tonight it will not 
result in our own impoverishment—it will not result in our 
own weakness. In fact we shall thrive and grow and be happier 
under the challenge of this course. We shall find that after the 
decade goes by we have a healthier economy. We shall find 
that we have access to more raw materials and greater markets 
than we otherwise would. We shall find that we have a greater 
measure of good-will throughout the world; that we have more 
jobs at home; that we are at peace. 

In any discussion of the seriousness and scope of our discus- 
sion this evening there always arises the question of how it shall 
be concluded. Permit me to merely say—let us face the future 
with confidence. 

—Address delivered at annual dinner of the Academy of 
Political Science, November 8, 1945. 
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Clay models like this are used in creating body styling 


Imagination makes a new car really 
new; it hunts, creates and develops 
the improvements that increase a 


car’s usefulness and value to you. 


At Chrysler Corporation, 
imagination’s record is 20 years of 
constantly bettering the comfort, 
safety, performance and 


service of our cars and trucks. 











IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


(IMAGINATION 400 NEW CARS 


HOW IMAGINATION IMPROVES CARS FOR YOU 
BEI 


_— serine gear scmeienenenantnaiti iinet 


New cars are new because men ap- 
ply imagination to improve them. 
Ever since the first Chrysler in- 
troduced a really new and different 
kind of automobile, imagination has 
stimulated continuous improve- 
ment and ever-greater value in 
Chrysler Corporation cars. 

You can drive more smoothly 
and comfortably today because im- 
agination helped develop Floating 
Power, gyrol Fluid Drive, new types 
of brakes and springs and scientific 
weight distribution for our cars. 


Piymouth DODGE aeSoto CHRYSLER 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AIRTEMP Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration * CHRYSLER Marine and Industrial Engines * OILITE Powdered Metal Products MOPAR Parts and Accessories 








Keep on buying Victory Bonds 


The greater safety of 4-Wheel 
Hydraulic Brakes, Safety Steel 
bodies, better vision and lighting 
are results of practical imagina- 
tion. So are better performance 
and longer life—made possible by 
Superfinish, Amola Steel, other 
new methods and materials. 

You'll recognize creative imagi- 
nation’s latest achievements in the 
new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler cars. 

Remember Thaveday Night! The Music of Andre 


Kostelanetz and the musical world’s most 
popular stars—Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., EST. 












Radar’s mikacle eye responds to no ordinary electric impulse such 
as that whi@h actuates our radios. So fussy are radar signals that 
they must oken be piped through special hollow tubes called 
wave guides. & 

Perhaps the Rost difficult type of wave guide called for a 
rectangular metal “®gbe with no curvature in the corners...an 
assignment that any“ @orker in metals will tell you is almost 
impossible! Yet it had Wg be done, with top wartime urgency. 

So Revere devised a way it, on a production basis! And 
in addition was able to hold inst@@gigignensions to closest toler- 
ances, and to keep the inner surfaces On mbes flat and free 
from twist. al oe 

This achievement of America’s oldest metal-working CX 
shows that, as a result of its 144 years of experience it has acquired 
the priceless habit of questioning the obvious, of creating new 
answers to new problems. Yet valuable as such Revere service 
can be, it is surpassed by the day-to-day help Revere offers indus- 
try in the use of Revere’s standard products. We have merged 
the science of the metallurgist with the skill of the artisan 
to help with your routine problems. Both the Revere Technical 
Advisory Service and all Revere metals are ready to serve you 
now. Listen to The Human Adventure on the Mutual Network 
every Sunday evening, 9 to 9:30 p.m. EST. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


EQUNDED BY PAUL REVERE /W /¢9/ 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 























dl _____. President's Week. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN ISSUES 


Planning With Mr. Attlee on Soviet Relations, Trade and the Atom 


Invitation of diplomatic, 
economic, military men to 
conference aboard yacht 


President Truman is heeding the criti- 
cism that he was leaving the world to stew 
in its crises while he went touring the 
country. Plans for new travels are being 
shunted aside until the tumult dies down. 
The President filled his week with domes- 
tic problems, and, for the week end, 
aimed at the achievement of a_ better 
understanding with America’s British ally. 

Through much of the week, Mr. Tru- 
man and his aides collected material to 
use in their week-end talks with Prime 
Ministers Clement Attlee of Great Britain 
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—Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 
“|, Too, Have a Right to Strike" 


and Mackenzie King of Canada. The two 
nations are partners of America in the 
atomic-bomb enterprise; but the discus- 
sions arranged for the heads of the three 
governments are considerably broader than 
the simple agreement upon what to do 
with the atomic-energy developments. 
From Great Britain, Mr. Truman had 
received word that prominent Britons are 
asking what chance there is of establishing 
the confidence among nations that is need- 
ed to keep the peace if one nation with- 
holds from the Security Council of the 
United Nations Organization knowledge 
of the world’s most powerful weapon. 
Far more intricate than any agreement 
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on what to do with the atomic bomb, how- 
ever, are the other questions that are being 
taken up in the talks with Mr. Attlee. 
They reach into the problems of future 
world trade, the nature of relations with 
Russia, and the kind of Far East that is 
to emerge from the war. 

What trade concessions shall be granted 
by Britain in exchange for the Lend-Lease 
aid that was given during the war? What 
shall be the terms of America’s loan to 
Great Britain? What is Britain to do about 
pumping life into the Bretton Woods 
agreement for an International Bank? 
Shall the status quo ante be re-established 
in the Far East? All of these questions, 
more technical and intricate politically 
than the atomic bomb, whose secret is 
shared by Britain, are dividing the at- 
tention of the conferees. 

Absent scientists. No scientists were 
on the lists of conferees that were drawn 
up for the week end of talks aboard the 
yacht Sequoia. But there were plenty of 
international experts and economists. Mili- 
tary experts were included, too. The scien- 
tists who made the bomb are arguing 
strongly for the creation of a world gov- 
ernment that would use atomic energy for 
al] mankind. 

While the heads of governments talk 
and Congress threshes back and forth over 
the atomic question, hundreds of scien- 
tists are quitting their jobs in the atomic- 
energy plants. Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, 
head of the Army project, says that, since 
the peak employment in the plants, more 
than a fourth of the workers have quit 
and many more have given notice of their 
intention to leave by the first of the year. 

The attitude of Congress must be 
taken into consideration by Mr. Truman 
in any agreement that he makes with 
respect either to the bomb or to economic 
aid to Britain. Republicans and Southern 
Democrats, alike, are criticizing him for 
his stand on labor affairs, for the pressure 
he is applying to get his legislative pro- 
gram through Congress. And Congress is 
divided over atomic energy. 

A House committee is asking legislation 
to encourage atomic research and “to 
avoid interfering with the status quo in 
relation to secrets of the atomic bomb.” 

Mr. Truman’s troubles are spreading. 
The political truce that had held off criti- 
cism through the early months of his 
Administration has been thrown aside. 
Republicans are charging that information 
about the Pearl Harbor attack is being 








withheld despite Mr. Truman’s instruc- 
tions that White House files be opened to 
the investigating committee. Republican 
Senators have assailed him for what they 
called lack of leadership and for being “a 
captive of the CIO labor government.” 
These outbursts followed Mr. Truman’s 
outline of his wage-price policy—in which 
he said two House committees were hold- 
ing up his legislative program—and after 
the President’s speech opening the Labor- 
Management Conference. Mr. Truman 
told the conferees that industry and work- 
ers must get together to end industrial 
strife, that this country’s opportunity in 
world trade will not remain open long. 
The criticism prompted Senator Scott 
W. Lucas, (Dem.), of Illinois, to remark 
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—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


“‘Now—Pull Him Through That Needle” 





that Republican Senators had begun a 
definite campaign to smear the President. 
A paper printed by the Republican Na- 
tional Committee published a diary of 
Mr. Truman’s recent travels, and, in an 
adjoining column, listed the critical hap- 
penings in the nation while the President 
was vacationing. Pointed stories about his 
travels appeared in more impartial pub- 
lications. 

In the wake of the criticism, Mr. Tru- 
man is canceling plans for new trips. He 
is staying at home to work. Not the least 
part of his work last week was the sign- 
ing of a bill giving individuals and busi- 
nesses a $5,920,000,000 tax cut. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


SLOWDOWN IN UNEMPLOYMENT 


Prospects That Only 4,000,000 Will Be Out of Work by End of Year 


Fewer discharges, more 
new jobs than expected. 
Disadvantage of veterans 


This country is making the shift from 
war to peace production with considerably 
less unemployment than had been pre- 
dicted. Those who were guessing a few 
months ago that more than 6,000,000 per- 
sons would be out of jobs by the end of 
this year are having to revise their esti- 
mates. It now appears that 4,000,000 is a 
more likely figure. 

This situation prevails at a time when 
the armed services are demobilizing at a 
faster rate than had been expected, a con- 
dition that ordinarily would have meant 
more unemployment than predicted. What 
is happening is that fewer workers are be- 
ing displaced in war plants than had been 
’ expected, many of those displaced are find- 
ing jobs in other fields, and veterans have 
not as yet become a serious unemploy- 
ment problem. 

All of this appears to mean that the real 
unemployment crisis, if it comes, will be 
delayed, and that it will fall most heavily 
upon veterans. There are two reasons for 
this: One is that most war workers will 
have located new jobs before the bulk of 
the veterans have been discharged. The 
second is that a majority of the men in 
the services have no jobs to go back to, no 


job rights, no seniority and no employ- 
ment background. 

The unemployment picture, as it can be 
pieced together from available information, 
is this: 

Unemployment compensation claims 
at the end of October totaled only 1,677,- 
393 in all the States. Although compensa- 
tion claims do not actually measure the 
total number of unemployed, they follow 
the same trend as unemployment figures 
of the Census Bureau, and are a fairly ac- 
curate indicator. This total of 1,677,393 
is six tenths of 1 per cent lower than the 
total for the preceding week. The decline 
also marked the second drop in claims in 
three weeks. 

Veterans drawing compensation claims 
under the GI Bill of Rights are not in- 
cluded in these figures, but they represent 
only a fraction of the men who have been 
discharged from service to date. More than 
2,500,000 have been released from the 
Army and Navy since the end of the 
Pacific war, yet only 110,807 were draw- 
ing unemployment compensation at the 
last computation. 

Added together, the figures show that 
1,788,200 war workers and veterans were 
claiming or receiving benefits at the last 
count. This would indicate that there are 
probably not more than 2,500,000 persons 
unable to find work at the present time. 
This contrasts with the War Manpower 


—U. S. ‘Army 


ADVICE FOR VETERANS BEING DISCHARGED 
. . what's ahead for 6,000,000 without job experience? 


Commission’s prediction, soon after the 
end of the war, that unemployment might 
rise to more than 5,000,000 in three 
months, and might reach 6,200,000 by 
the end of the year. 

The official view now is that there 
will be more than enough jobs in the weeks 
ahead to take care of displaced war work- 
ers, but not enough to absorb both war 
workers and veterans. To avoid a serious 
unemployment situation, however, it will 
be necessary to increase the rate of hir- 
ing to provide jobs for servicemen who 
soon will be returning to civilian life at 
the rate of 1,500,000 a month. It is doubt- 
ful that this can be done in time to pre- 
vent rather widespread unemployment. 

The job situation for veterans, though 
not yet critical, is one that is causing con- 
siderable official worry. Many veterans are 
taking vacations, financed by discharge 
pay or savings, before looking for jobs. 
Millions will find a none-too-hopeful pros- 
pect when they do start their job hunts. 
That is because an estimated 6,000,000 
have had no job experience, and no training 
for work other than the kind they per- 
formed while in service. 

Experience shows that, even where jobs 
exist, veterans are not always finding those 
jobs. For example, a recent report to Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, 
showed 200,000 jobs available in that State 
at a time when 175,000 persons were re- 
ceiving unemployment compensation in 
the State. This situation is leading to de- 
mands in Congress for action to assure 
maximum job opportunities for veterans 
without displacing war workers. It is pro- 
posed to do this through strengthening 
and broadening the Retraining and Re-em- 
ployment Administration, recently trans- 
ferred to the Department of Labor. 


Labor legislation. Congress has 
adopted a “wait and see” attitude toward 
the strike situation and toward the Labor- 
Management Conference now in progress 
in Washington before taking final action 
on pending labor legislation. This attitude 
is directed not only toward President Tru- 
man’s labor program, but also toward leg- 
islation initiated by members of Congress 
themselves. 

There is much concern at the Capitol 
over the strike problem and over the abil- 
ity of employers and unions to settle their 
differences peacefully. For that reason, 
Congress is willing to give the Labor-Man- 
agement Conference a chance to come to 
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The First National Bank, Chicago—like thousands of other banks throughout 
the nation—speeds checking account posting with Burroughs machines. 


Step by step, for more than fifty years, Burroughs machines 
have developed with the needs of business and industry. 
: Bookkeeping, accounting, calculating, statistical, cash handling 
; and other types of machines have come from Burroughs 
as specialized business needs have developed through the years. 


J 4 
Bu rroughs Today Burroughs’ wide range of machines is serving practically 


every known need of modern business for time-saving figuring and 


IN MACHINES accounting machines—and matching each need with the specific 


IN COUNSEL 


IN SERVICE type of machine to do the required work efficiently. That's one 


big reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 

















A COOL 7 MILLION 
that will get hot handling 


If you’re one of the 7 million people who are eagerly 
waiting to buy a new refrigerator, you'll be glad to know 
this: the Erie Railroad, which serves your community, is 
fully equipped and ready to bring you refrigerators, auto- 
matic washing machines, radios and scores of other 
products just as soon as they come from the assembly lines. 


Already the Erie is moving increasing quantities of raw 
materials—helping to make jobs and speed reconversion. 
And you can rely upon the Erie to provide the fast, de- 
pendable mass transportation essential to quick, low-cost 
distribution of finished products. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 








Labor Week 


some agreement on labor policy before tak- 
ing regulative measures of its own. If the 
Conference agrees that legislation is need- 
ed to provide machinery for adjusting dis- 
putes, Congress will be ready to adopt 
whatever laws the Conference recom- 
mends. If there is no agreement, chances 
are better than even that Congress will 
act in its own way to curb strikes and 
lockouts. 

This attitude of the legislators is affect- 
ing President Truman’s labor program. A 
progress report on major bills that the Ad- 
ministration would like to see passed 
shows the following: 

Full Employment bill. This measure, 
passed by the Senate, is bogged down in 
the House Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. The Commit- 
tee is opposed to the idea that the Gov- 








—Wide World 
REPRESENTATIVE MANASCO 
... the bill was bogged 


ernment should assure job opportunities to 
all who are able and willing to work. It 
now is attempting to write its own bill. 
Committee Chairman Manasco (Dem.), 
of Alabama, is leading the opposition to 
the Senate bill on the ground that such a 
measure would change our system of Gov- 
ernment. The prospect is that Congress 
ultimately will pass some sort of full-em- 
ployment bill, but in a modified form. 

Unemployment compensation. The 
outlook is not bright for approval of the 
President’s proposal to extend the period 
of time for payment of unemployment 
benefits in the States. Legislation ap- 
proved by the Senate has been pigeon- 
holed by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and the chances of its enact- 
ment are not favorable. 

Minimum wages. President Truman 
Wants the legal minimum wage boosted 
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from 40 to 65 cents an hour, but Admin- 
istration leaders now are willing to settle 
for a raise to 50 or 55 cents an hour. They 
are convinced that approval of any in- 
crease higher than 55 cents is impossible. 
House action on the measure is expected 
before very long. 

Strike votes. The Administration wants 
the War Labor Disputes Act repealed, 
especially the provision that requires the 
National Labor Relations Board to take 
strike votes. However, the plan for simple 
repeal has run into a snag of antilabor 
amendments that are not acceptable to the 
Administration. Unless these amendments 
can be removed, the Administration is like- 
ly to try to withhold any action, rather 
than risk adoption of restrictive labor legis- 
lation that it opposes. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
finds itself in the uncomfortable position 
of being required by law to take action 
that might encourage workers to strike in 
violation of collective-bargaining contracts. 
And, under the law, the Board believes it 
is helpless to do otherwise. 

The situation is this: Whenever a union 
files notice with NLRB that it wants to 
take a strike vote under machinery pro- 
vided by the War Labor Disputes Act, 
NLRB is required to conduct such a bal- 
lot within 30 days. The Board interprets 
this to mean that it is without discretion 
in the matter, even though the union is 
bound by contract not to strike. 

Attention was directed to this situation 
by an exchange of correspondence between 
Thomas F, Patton, vice president of Re- 
public Steel Corp., and Paul M. Herzog, 
chairman of NLRB. Mr. Patton asked the 
Board to deny a request of the CIO Steel- 
workers Union to take a strike vote in 
Republic plants on the ground that the 
union is under contract not to strike while 
its present contract is in force. That con- 
tract runs until Oct. 15, 1946. He urged 
NLRB not to become party to “aiding 
and abetting the union in violating its 
no-strike pledge.” 

Mr. Herzog replied that the Board 
would much prefer not to take any action 
that might encourage strikes in violation 
of contract, but, under the law, finds itself 
helpless to do otherwise. 

NLRB is trying to induce Congress to 
abolish this vote-taking duty, but repeal 
of the War Labor Disputes Act has be- 
come involved in attempts to write in 
legislation restricting strikes. So NLRB 
apparently is destined to continue in the 
strike-voting business for some time to 
come. 


Labor contracts. The Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference started off last week with 
a lesson in human relations that could well 
affect its search for methods of curbing 
strikes. The lesson was taught by Wash- 
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ARISTOCRAT STEEL FILES 
for long, Dependable Service 





STEEL LEDGER TRAYS 
for Machine Posted Records 


RETURNS! 


i designed to complement 





MODERN SAFE-KARDEX 
for Visible Administrative Controt 





VISIBLE INDEXING EQUIPMENT 
for Fast, Accurate Reference 





today Ss improved record controls 
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SAFE-CABINET EQUIPMENT 
for Certified Fire Protection 


+—-—-----+------ 





I 
I DELIVERIES of steel equipment 
] necessarily follow the sequence in 
] which orders are received. Under 
present conditions, prompt deci- 
1 sion is suggested. 
ie 
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It’s good business to combine 
Equipment VALUE and Methods ECONOMY! 


War production experience taught 
us new facts about performance, 
structural strength, refinement of 
design ... and we have put them all 
into new and improved stcel office 
equipment, now in production! 
This is the time to combine the 
long-term investment value of steel 
housing and record-protection with 
more efficient record-control methods. 
Many improved systems, especially 


developed to speed production of 
war materials, can now be applied 
advantageously to increase peace- 
time operating efficiency. 

Talk over your requirements with 
a Systems Technician. He can point 
out opportunities to economize with 
modern steel equipment, simplify 
administrative control and obtain 
important record-keeping savings. 

Just call our nearest Branch Office. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945 REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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Against tht yclone Fence 


it's C 


Cyclone is the world’s most widely used property protection fence 


OUND DESIGN and sturdy con- 

struction are what you want in prop- 
erty protection fence. You get them with 
Cyclone. Its time-tested construction 
assures you extra strength and long life. 
And its design includes special features 
which keep top rails from buckling, as- 
sure smooth gate operation, and main- 
tain proper alignment of the posts. 

You will want to consider Cyclone 
Fence for your next plant fencing prob- 
lem. We can probably supply just what 
you want, and our factory-trained en- 


gineers will help you select the proper 
type of fence, gates, wire mesh partitions 
or window guards. In any event, it will 
pay you to know more about the 14 types 
of U-S-S Cyclone Fence shown in our 
free 32-page book, “Your Fence”. Just 
send the coupon below, and it is yours 
for the asking. No obligation. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 


Waukegan, Illinois - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





U-S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-115 


We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence, 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. , 
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in fencing: [J Industrial; [J School; [J Playground; 
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Later Week i 


ington bus drivers and streetcar ae 
who went on strike in violation of their 7 
contract. ; 
These workers, members of an AFL” 
union, are employed under a contract that * 
embodies many of the safeguards against ~ 
strikes that the Labor-Management Con- 
ference has under study. These safeguards 
include a provision barring strikes during 
the life of the contract and a provision 
calling for arbitration of differences if” 





CAPITAL CUSTOMERS 
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—Harris & Ewing 
CAPITAL CONVEYANCES 
... the Conference started with a lesson 


they cannot be settled by negotiation. And 
yet the workers struck for a day and a 
half and crippled the capital’s transpor- 
tation system. 

The Conference thus was handed a 
problem that is less easily solved than 
mere agreement on procedures for settling 
disputes during the life of a contract. It 
learned at first hand that it may have to 
look around for sanctions to be applied to 
both parties in a dispute to enforce ob- 
servance of contracts. If the Conference 
a rees that sanctions are necessary, it prob- 
ably will go no further than demanding 
self-discipline by unions and self-discipline 
by employers. 
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THAT THE DAYS OF OUR YEARS MAY GROW FULLER... 


From the magic lump of Bituminous 
Coal, chemistry is producing a treasure 
trove in benefits to our national health: 
The miraculous cocci-conquering sulfa 
compounds and other antiseptics; anes- 
thetics and sedatives; vitamins and lax- 
atives; aspirin and potent insecticides 
... products by the thousand that are 
aiding and abetting our “men against 
death” in their ceaseless struggle to 
prolong the life expectancy of Ameri- 
cans...a life expectancy that has risen 
from 57 years in 1920, to 66 years in 
1945. 

Coal... the Great Ingredient! 
Yes! And the same taken-for-granted 
lump of Bituminous Coal is also a vital 
ingredient in the manufacture of supe- 
tior surgical steel; of the steel that gird- 
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ers our hospitals; of the steel that builds 
the beds, trays, utensils and ambu- 
lances essential to the efficiency of our 
modern “mansions of mercy.” 


Coal... the Good Samaritan! 


From Bituminous Coal is generated 
electricity to provide the power that 
lights the operating rooms, the heat- 
therapy lamps; the power that operates 

the elevators. Bituminous Coal is also a 
sure, safe, steady source of heat to 
warm the sickroom; of gas to fuel the 
kitchen. 

Where There’s Life, There’s Coal! 
Indeed, and in fact, Bituminous Coal 
supplies important needs not only of 
medicine but also of farming, railroads, 
home and factory. Try to imagine these 


United States without coal! Coal heats 
4 out of every 7 American homes; 
powers 94% of America’s railroad loco- 
motives; generates 62% of America’s 
electricity; is essential in making 100% 
of our steel . . . Over $400,000,000 has 
been spent by Bituminous Coal mining 
companies in the past 20 years for me- 
chanical equipment and facilities to 
make coal mining easier, safer, more 
efficient. And out of every dollar of 
Bituminous Coal sales at the mines, the 
miners receive an average of over 60 
cents in wages—the mine owners aver- 
age about 2 cents profit. 


Biruminous Coat INSTITUTE 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 














More Liberal 
More Flexible 


Low in Cost 






Compare your present way 
of financing with this 
Commercial Credit plan 






“The use of your services In contrast with time loans, our plan 
offers several important advantages: 


has enabled us to increase 1. It frees you from worries about renew- 

our volume of business als, calls and periodic clean-ups of 
> : your loans. 

materially at a cost which ‘ 

is cheaper to us than other 

means of financing.” 


. It gives you a dependable supply of 
funds at all times. . . liberallenough 
to meet any opportunity for profit. 

3. It involves no interference with your 

So wrote one of the many manufacturers management . . . places no restrictions 

and wholesalers who have found our on your operations. 

Commercial Financing Plan more liberal 4. You do not pay interest on borrowed 

and more helpful than other methods of hea : 

: : money that is lying idle on deposit... 
financing ... as well as low in cost. 
2 and you need not accumulate large 
cash balances to pay off loans. 








This latter fact . . . and our drastically 
reduced rates .. . help explain why you 
may find the dollar cost of using our plan so 
low that you would have to secure a rate of 
414% per annum, or less, on a commercial 
time loan to keep the cost comparable. 


MACHINERY FINANCING 


AT LOW COST 


Use our Machinery and Equip- 
ment Purchase Plan to finance all 
new or used equipment you buy. 
Small down payments. Low rates. 
Balance spread to let equipment 
pay for itself out of earnings. 
Details on request. 


Let us show you how little money costs 
...how much more you can get... 
and how quickly you can get it from 
Commercial Credit. Write, wire or tele- 
phone the nearest office listed below. 




















COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


\\ ComMeERCIAL CREDIT 
) CONPANY 


me than ® 80,000,000 





FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





of National Issues 


Aid to Chiang 
In Civil War: 


Press Views 


The civil war in China between Chiang 
Kai-shek’s forces and the Chinese Com. 
munists has been the occasion for wide- 
spread criticism, among commenting edi- 
tors, of American support for the General- 
issimo after the Japanese surrender. Many 
believe that such a policy, if continued, 




















—Smith for NEA Service, Inc. 


TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE 


would threaten this country with involve- 
ment in a possible international war. Some 
newspapers, citing American and Russian 
recognition of the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment, believe that Chiang should have 
our aid in subduing the Communists. But 
a far greater number express the view that, 
with the end of the Pacific war, our sup- 
port of his regime amounted to meddling 
in China’s internal affairs, and that a 
hands-off policy (see page 24) is in order. 

The dispatch of U.S. Marines to North 
China to assist Central Government forces 
in disarming the Japanese, and the trans- 
port of Chiang’s troops in U.S. naval ves- 
sels for that purpose were tantamount, 
since Chinese Communists held those 
areas, to America’s “fighting an unde- 
clared war with the Yenan Government,” 
in the opinion of the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.), which con- 
demns “this intolerable folly of meddling 
with China’s civil affairs.” 

The San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle 
(Ind.-Rep.) calls our neutrality “spurious” 
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This new Ford car—so big and 
smartly styled—offers more new 
developments than most pre- 
war yearly models... New multi- 
leaf springs—long and slow-acting 
—give you a velvety ride that’s 
smooth and level . . . Brakes, too, 
offer major new advancements. 
They’re oversize, self-centering 
hydraulics for ‘‘cushioned stops’”’ 
—quick but quiet. Less pedal 
pressure needed . . . Under that 
trim, broad hood there’s stepped- 
up power—and a new thriftiness 
in gas and oil. . . Inside, new lux- 
ury awaits you. Colorful fabrics 
and trim in pleasing two-tone 
combinations. Seats that are wide 
and deep. . . Take your choice of 
two. great engines. The V-8, now 
increased from 90 to 100 horse- 
powers the 90 horsepower Six... 
On every count, this new Ford 





gives you more... Ask your Ford 

: ia’. Am Dealer about the smartest Ford 
volve- 4 isi 7P> = q os ; cars ever built. 
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In Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way territory, all cards are on 
the table —face up. Industri- 
alists who are seeking plant 
locations or relocations will find 
winning hands in this territory 
— for here are available the 
elements which are essential to 
efficient and economical indus- 
trial operation. 


Situated between the Mid- 
west and the Virginia seacoast 
and midway between the North 
and South, the richly productive 
area served by the Norfolk and 
Western offers: intelligent 
native labor, an abundance of 
all-purpose bituminous coal, a 
climate suitable for year ’round 
operation, raw materials galore, 
a tax structure friendly to in- 
dustry, ample water and power 
— and plenty of room to grow. 
Add to this the territory’s prox- 
imity to the great consuming 
areas of America, its accessi- 
bility to the markets of the 

Call or write: the Norfolk world through the ice-free port 
and Western’s Industrial and of Norfolk, Va., the Precision 
Agricultural Department, Transportation of the Norfolk 
Roanoke, Va. Specialists in and Western — and you have a 

hand that’s plenty hard to beat. 


industrial and agricultural 
matters will welcome the oppor- Our cards are on the table — 


tunity to confer with you. face up. 


RAILWAY 


FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 





ABUNDANCE 
OF COAL 
















Pro and Con 


and maintains that, until all the facts are 
known, “we have no alternative to the tra- 
ditional attitude that civil war outside our 
borders is not our concern.” 

An entirely different view is held by 
the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind), 
which argues: “We are now confronted 
in China with the situation we faced in 
Spain during its civil war—in reverse . . . 
We should not make the same mistake 
twice. We should continue our support 
of China’s legitimate Goyernment . . . We 
don’t want an Asiatic Spain as the prelude 
to another world war.” 

But a number of newspapers question 
the validity of our recognition of the 
legitimacy of the Chungking regime in the 
first place. The Buffalo (N.Y.) News 
(Ind.) , deploring our “partisanship,” says 
that “the legitimist surface of the Chung- 
king Government seems to have mesmer- 
ized Ambassador Patrick J. Hurley,” but 
the program of the “Communist” groups 
has “much more kinship to democracy of 
the American model than has the one- 
party state of the Kuomintang.” Although 
we must try to “persuade” the two fac- 
tions to agree, the News believes, “if 
worse comes to the worst . . . we had better 
let China determine her own fate.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind- 
Rep.) looks upon recent U.S. policy as 
“designed to bring into being a_ weak 
China, torn by civil strife, and undemo- 
cratic,” since Chiang, to destroy the 
Communists, would need our support 
“over a long period,” and urges that we 
‘Soin with other countries, especially Rus- 
sia, in bringing pressure to stop the fight- 
ing in China.” 

“The most outrageous aspect of the 
present situation,” it continues, “is that 
it is extremely doubtful whether State 
Department officials know precisely what 
is going on in China,” for “Mr. Hurley, it 
appears, not only is permitted to create 
American policy ... but . . . to suppress 
information.” 

Believing that we should “avoid taking 
sides in an internal squabble halfway 
around the world,” the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant (Rep.) says: “At the very least, 
the State Department, which seems to fear 
involvement . . . and the Army, which 
seems not to, should get together on a 
common policy.” 

“It is time to find out the meaning of 
what we are doing,” declares the Gary 
(Ind.) Post-Tribune (Ind.), asserting 
that “we are drifting . . . wherever a 
sound foreign policy is needed to protect 
our interests,” and showing “amateurish- 
ness in foreign affairs.” 

Russia’s attitude, a subject of general 
uncertainty, is commonly regarded as “the 
real crux of the matter,” as the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.) puts 
it, in urging “every possible effort . . . by 
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THE OLD WAY: Metal valve seat 


for U.S. Navy torpedo stop 
valves had to be hand lapped 
to fit tightly against air pres- 
sure of 2800 p.s.i. Even after 
lapping, dirt particles often 
caused leakage. Assembly, 
overhaul time much greater. 
Weight: 20 gr. 


THE NEW WAY: Nylon valve seat 
needed no hand lapping... 
assembly time was much lésg, 


Since nylon is deformable, *~ 


minor surface irregularities did 
not cause leakage. Nylon seats 
firmly and releases readily. 
Lighter in weight: 16 grams. 
Preliminary tests indicate 
nylon is suitable for valveseats 
for faucets, gasoline pumps, 
compressed air hose, and gas 
cylinders. 





HOW TORPEDO VALVE SEATS 
OF DU PONT 


Gave a tighter fit for a longer time 
... eliminated need for hand lapping 
... reduced assembly time and weight 


When our Navy changed from metal to molded nylon for a vital part 
of a weapon so important as the torpedo, you can be sure they had 
compelling reasons. The vital part is the valve seat shown—and here 
is why nylon is used. 

Nylon valve seats gave a tighter, more nearly permanent fit without 
lapping than the metal seats did after long and costly hand lapping. 
These valves have to hold back an air pressure of 2800 p. s. i. The nylon 
valve seats conformed to minor surface irregularities... did not permit 
leakage. Elimination of lapping greatly reduced assembly and overhaul 
time and cost. This reduction, plus the superior job the new valve seat 
did, outweighed a somewhat higher initial cost. 

Du Pont engineers will gladly furnish additional information or ex- 
perimental quantities of nylon or other Du Pont plastics. Write E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Arlington, N. J. 


FOR PLASTICS..CONSULT DU PONT 
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7 BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
oes THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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FAST- ACTING 


Cleansers 


The speed with which floors are 
cleaned by means of mechanical 
scrubbing depends on the cleanser 
as well as on the capacity of the 
scrubbing machine. A slow-acting 
cleanser slows up the cleaning 
process...requires prolonged brush 
- action, especially on the hard-to- 
clean areas, hence keeps the 
machine in operation longer. 


Finnell Cleaning Powders, spe- 
cially compounded to work in and 
with scrubbing machines, act 
instantaneously on dirt, oil, and 
grease, allowing the machine to 
remove the accumulation in mini- 
mum operating time. In other 
words, Finnell Fast - Acting Cleans- 
ers keep pace with the speed of 
machine-scrubbing! All Finnell 
Powders are compounded in 
Finnell’s own powder mill. Con- 
tainers range ti 5-lb. bags to 


300-lb. barrels. 


For literature or consultation, phone or 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3711 East St., Elkhart, 
Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa. Ont. 


Suy and Hold 
Victory Sounds 


FINNELL SYSTEM, 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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FINOLA 


SCOURING POWDER 


CENTURY 


SCOURING POWDER 


ASESCO 


SOLVENT CLEANSER 


RUBBER 


Blineall CLEANER 


‘SOLAR 


SOAP POWDER 


BRANCHES 
. IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 








Pre and Con 








the Anglo-American world to reach a basis 
of solid understanding and mutual C0-op- 
eration with Russia.” 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
(Ind.-Dem.) believes the Chinese Com- 
munists are “confident of Russian support 
despite the Moscow-Chungking treaty,” 
and asserts that “Moscow and Washing- 
ton can end this business in short order if 
they have a mind to.” 

“Both Washington and Moscow, which 
recognize the Chiang Government and are 
bound to it by treaties of friendship, have 
responsibilities,’ says the Washington 
(D.C.) Daily News (Ind.). “An imme- 
diate joint American-Russian statement of 
hands-off policy . . . might prevent Chi- 
nese civil war... It at least could ... 
avoid the disaster of American and Rus- 
sian involvement on opposite sides.” 

















—Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


UNITED CHINA 


The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind), 
noting “uneasy signs justifying Commu- 
nist concern over the American position,” 
believes, however, that, in view of evi- 
dences of Russian aid to the Yenan fac- 
tion, “a reminder of Russia’s obligations 
(to Chiang) is in order . . . to re-estab- 
lish the joint Russo-American policy in 
China which should be the condition prece- 
dent to our relations to China.” The Post 
warns the two powers against “being 
played off agzinst each other in a Chinese 
struggle for power or .. . playing off China 
in a world tussle.” 

Unless President Truman and General- 
issimo Stalin “can attain a joint policy, 
which both will then impress on Chiang 
and Mao,” warns the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Vindicator (Ind.-Dem.) , “the seeds of an- 
other war will be in the ground, ready to 
sprout.” 

“Conceivably the Big Three might be 
able . . . to compromise the raging dis- 
pute,” says the Pontiac (Mich.) Daily 
Press (Ind.). “But would the Big Three 
attempt it? The first answer must be Rus- 
sian.” 
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The new products in your labor- 
atory today may never have been 
carried in bulk. They may need 
special pressure or temperature 
control, special features to guard 
against contamination. 











General American engineers have 
met such problems before. They 
have designed cars for the eco- 
nomical transportation of Helium, 
Sulphuric Acid, Chlorine, Caustic 
Soda and many other hard-to- 
handle products. 










We’re Ready to Plan 
with You Now 










The General American tank cars 
built specifically for you will have 
the same reliable characteristics 
that have been proven during 
war and peace, 


e 









GENERAL 
AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 










Bulk Liquid Process Equipment 
Storage Terminals of All Kinds 






CHICAGO 
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Pressure Vessels and , Aerocoach Precooling Serv 
Other Welded Equipment Motor Coaches Fruits and Vegetables. 











PLANNED 
ADVERTISING 


Charles W. HOYT Company, Inc. 




















“Combined Operations” in Selling 


One practical lesson from the recent 
war which sales executives can 
profitably learn is the miracle of 
“combined operations.’”’” The more 
thoroughly every form of effort is 
coordinated, the more successful are 


the results. 
x Ox ~*® 


This principle is the keynote of 
Planned Advertising (Reg. U. S. 
Patent Office) as perfected and 
practiced by the Charles W. Hoyt 
Company. Visualize the three 
main selling factors: Consumer 
advertising—sales promotion to 
the trade—and point of sale ma- 
terial, as being built around the 
same basic ideas and conducted 
as “‘combined operations” ... 
and you havea very accurate pic- 


ture of just what we mean. 
* 


For example: A food manufacturer 
decided to make a specialty out of a 
product which, while not new, repre- 
sented such small volume that most 
stores did not stock it. In creating 
the marketing program, equal atten- 
tion was paid to creating consumer 
acceptance through advertising—to 
securing distribution—and to help- 
ing retailers with point-of-sale mer- 
chandising. Each element was fully 
synchronized both as regards ideas 
and timing. Within three years this 
obscure item was transformed into a 
nationally known, highly profitable 
specialty. 





xk * 
For 36 years our principles of 
Planned Advertising have been 
helping advertisers in many fields 
get more work out of advertising 
dollars. They have consistently 
proved their soundness both as 
applied to new products and es- 
tablished products 
x *& * 


Perhaps Planned Advertising offers 
you the answer to your sales prob- 
lems. We shall be glad to talk things 
over upon request. Charles W. Hoyt 
Company, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Established 1909. 
Branch office: Hartford, Conn. 


P. S. In this age of air travel, we can 
render prompt, complete advertising 
agency service to national advertisers 
located east of the Mississippi River. 





Weve Been Askeel: 
ABOUT NEW-HOME RENT RULES 


Builders of new homes and apartments 
are going to be able to charge higher rents 
to offset wartime increases in construction 
costs. This is a concession from the office 
of Price Administration that comes in the 
face of growing protests from landlords 
over rent-control policies. It means that 
rental rates for living quarters in new 
buildings often will be considerably higher 
than in older buildings. But it does not 
mean that OPA is giving up altogether its 
policy of keeping a tight lid on the cost 
of renting homes—both old and new—in 
overcrowded areas. 

By relaxing rental ceilings on new dwell- 
ings, OPA is trying to accomplish two pur- 
poses: To stimulate housing construction 
while preventing inflationary rents. Build- 
ers are promised a “liberal” allowance in 
their rental ceilings to make up for higher 
costs. Furthermore, a builder can get a 
definite commitment from OPA on what 
rents he can charge before actually com- 
mencing construction. But, first, he must 
present specific figures to show how 
much higher his building expenses are 
going to be, and just what he proposes to 
charge his tenants for occupying the new 
building. 


Changes in rent-control regulations to put 
into effect the rules for new housing are 
now being worked out by OPA officials. 
These changes will make it possible for 
landlords to take into consideration the 
rise in construction costs that has taken 
place since the start of 1939. Usually this 
will mean a sizable increase in rentals for 
new homes and apartments. Thus, the own- 
er of a new house will be able to charge 
his tenants more than is paid for similar, 
or even better, accommodations next door. 


The procedure for establishing higher 
rents because of increased construc- 
tion costs: 


A builder may present his case to OPA’s 
local rent office for his area. He should 
take along his complete plans and specifi- 
cations. In addition, he should have data 
to show how his building costs for mate- 
rials, labor, etc., will exceed those prevail- 
ing in 1939. Finally, he should present his 
proposed schedule of rents reflecting the 
higher costs. All this can be done before he 
starts construction. 


The local rent office will review the build- 
er’s plans. It will take the maximum rent 
that the builder would have been allowed 
to charge for a comparable home or apart- 
ment that was not new. To this will be 
added an allowance to offset the increased 


‘building costs. This will give the ceiling 


50 


rent for the new home or homes. If con- 
struction has not been started, the builder 
will know in advance just how much rent 
he can charge his prospective tenants. 


OPA also is prepared to make reviews of 
the effects on rents of increased costs of 
construction in entire areas where there is 
a shortage of housing. These surveys might 
result in a percentage increase being al- 
lowed in rental ceilings for new homes and 
apartments in a particular area. No esti- 
mate is being made at this time, however, 
as to how large these percentage increases 
might be. 


Rental ceilings for old dwellings and 
apariments: 


Changes in the rules do not provide for 
higher rents for old buildings. In areas 
where rent controls still are in effect, how- 
ever, higher rents sometimes can be charged 
when buildings are remodeled or improved, 
Here, the higher rents could reflect the in- 
creased costs of materials and labor that 
go into this construction. 


OPA’s new policy on rental ceilings and 
construction costs applies only to new 
homes, apartments and other housing 
units. But it does not apply to construc- 
tion of new hotels. In areas where they 
are regulated, rents for hotel rooms are 
under the same regulations as heretofore. 


Future of rent controls: 


OPA officials insist that rent controls 
must be kept for some time in heavily 
congested areas where housing conditions 
still are critical—such as large industrial 
cities and towns close to big Army camps. 
They contend that removal of these con- 
trols now would send rents skyrocketing, 
adding greatly to the danger of inflation. 
If OPA has its way, these controls prob- 
ably will not disappear altogether for 
many months. 


On the other hand, OPA already is drop- 
ping its rent controls in some areas, and 
others will be released soon from these 
restrictions. The first to go are in areas 
where overcrowding is disappearing be- 
cause of the closing of Army camps or 
other military establishments or the cut- 
backs in war plants. Some communities 
in the South and Southwest are among 
the first to be freed of rent controls. 


OPA’s powers to regulate rents last only 
until next June 30, unless Congress decides 
to extends them. Thus, it will be up to 
Congress to determine whether the pres- 
ent system of rent controls will continue 
beyond the middle of next year. 
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Something from far away. «= 
special for Sunday... 


One Saturday night in summer, the boy was 
allowed to go to town with his Dad, who had 
some business at the bank. He watched the crowds, 
the stores and the lights until he was tired; and 
then wandered down to the station to see at first 
hand the train which on other evenings was only 
a far-off whistle and a crawling worm of light... 

The special roared by without stopping . . « 
huge, black, hot, noisy, terrifying and thrilling. 
As the mail car near the end of the string came 
abreast of him, something was catapulted from 


its open side door . ss a bundle that bounced and 
turned and hopped and skidded to a stop at the 
boy’s feet. Startled, he bent down and peered 
through the torn wrappings. Inside there seemed 
to be sections of newspapers, the brown picture 
parts—and a layer of funny sections ... The 
station agent came out for the bundle. 

“Funnies!” said the boy. “Could I have one?”’ 

The agent shook his head. “Sorry, son. They 
ain’t supposed to come out until Sunday.” 

Ever after, the Sunday paper had a romantic 





interest for the boy «=. from far away, on speeding 


trains in the dark, something special for Sunday.: 


Harnessing a habit...to 
make a national medium 


In the middle-twenties a journalism instructor 
stopped telling students what made a newspaper 
good, and sent them out to ask the readers. 

Within three years George Gallup’s students 
hadcompiledacomposite case history of readership 
values that were unorthodox—and significant. 

Constant Reader showed a callous unconcern 
with the items editors held important, and an 
enduring affection for features. Photographs had 
universal appeal. Comics, considered as a con- 
cession to children, were a highly adult addiction. 

a With readership checks 
advertisers began to realize 
the importance of reading 
habits...and recognized two 

rich lodes of public interest 
in Sunday comics and gravure 
sections—which circulation managers 

"hi long used to sell papers. 

Advertising in gravure sections was not new, 
and not always easy. The space was premium 
priced. Each paper required original photographic 
copy. Reproduction varied widely. 

To advertisers the comics section was almost 








| 








terra incognita. Some sections had no published 
rates. Space dimensions were not uniform, called 
for many sizes of copy. Some papers made their 
own engravings from original art. Others required 
electros or mats from the advertiser. Preparing 
copy for a list of comics sections was an ordeal 
for any production department. 


Major newspapers organized 
Metropolitan Group... 


In 1932, eleven leading newspapers started 
Metropolitan Group with a dual objective... 


production and billing; 
* and to secure special- 
e\ ized representation for 
‘ammaneece the two special sections. 
Since “sali operation reduced overhead and 
expense for the individual paper, the publishers 
arranged for liberal discount from individual card 
rates to the Group advertiser... Today Group 
rates average about 20% less than single paper 
rates for comics and gravure sections. 
And for the advertiser, the Group not only 
lowered costs, but also abolished the expense and 
inconvenience of many individual transactions, 


Metropolitan Group became 


a national newspaper network 
Since 1932, the Metropolitan Group comics — 
sections have grown to 45 in 40 cities, with more , 
than 16,000,000 circulation! And gravure sections | 
now number 25, with 13,000,000 circulation. 
The growth of the Metropolitan Group has 
made a truly national newspaper network — of 
more value than any other large unit in existence, 
Because of the spread of Sunday circulations 
in the last two decades, the Group makes accessible 
to advertisers literally thousands of urban markets 
not adequately reached by magazines or radio. 
In many cities where no Sunday newspaper is 
published, Metropolitan Group circulation gives 
advertising effective coverage. 


What Metropolitan Group 
does for advertisers... 


1) Supplies current data on circulations and 
costs, readership and results for Sunday comics 
and gravure; comparative data on other media. 

2) Selects schedules to match the markets of 
the advertiser; prepares cost estimates; compiles 















































circulation distribution for the use of sales staffs, 
branches, and distributors. 

3) Helps sell M G media and markets to the 
advertiser’s salesforce; shows salesmen how to 
use the advertising effectively. 

4) Accepts a Group order for any number of 
papers; arranges with the publications to secure 
insertion dates desired ; confirms order to the 
individual papers. 

5) Handles production for member Ser 
papers; scales and adapts copy; ‘N 
supervises production of engrav- | | Soe 
ings, electros or stereos, for Fn 
uniformity ; secures color proofs in 
advance; and ships plates with progressive 
proofs and directions. 

6) Receives original gravure copy, checks for 
reproduction; adapts the copy to sizes; supervises 
production of uniform positives for the printers: 
secures proofs for approval or for merchandising. 

7) Provides advertiser with checking copies. 














8) Renders one invoice; distributes revenue 
pro-rata to the member papers. 


Bor rm reaping wast... the fact that 
next Sunday or any Sunday, at home and at — 
leisure, millions of families, both sexes and all 
ages, regularly read both these sections... gives 
_ advertising its highest assurance of reception! 
Ee Readership ratings for the sections run from 
& 75% to better than 95%; and advertisement 
ratings are usually two to three times those 

in periodicals... While four out of five adult 
Sunday paper readers regularly read comics! 
With more concentrated circulation in more 
and better markets than any single medium or 
average list affords... with fine presentation in 
gravure, color in both sections, trade influence— 
Metropolitan Group represents mass advertising 
of the highest effectiveness at the lowest cost... 
and the most magnificent sales opportunity of 
today!..Any Group office will give the details... 











METROPOLITAN GROUP 


eoethe National Newspaper Network 


Atlanta Journal 
Baltimore Sun 

Boston Globe 

Boston Herald 

Buffalo Courier-Express 






Chicago Tribun 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Columbus Dispatch 
Dallas News 

Des Moines Register 





Detroit News 
Detroit Free Press 


Fresno Bee 
Houston Chronicle 
indianapolis Star 










Los Angeles Times 


Long Beach 
Press-Telegram 


Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Tribune 


New Orleans 
Times-Picayune- States 


New York News 
New York Herald Tribune 





Oakland Tribune 


Omaha World-Herald 
Oregon Journal 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Phoenix Arizona Republic 
Pittsburgh Press 


Rochester Democrat. 
& Chronicle 


Providence Journal 
Sacramento Bee 


San Antonio Express 





me BP 

San Francisco Chronicle 
Seattle Times 

Spokane Spokesman-Review 


Springfield Union 
& Republican 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 
Syracuse Post-Standard 
Tacoma News Tribune 
Washington Star 
Washington Post 


OFFICES 
NEW YORK: 220 East 42nd Street 
CHICAGO: Tribune Tower 
DETROIT: New Center Building — 
SAN FRANCISCO: 155 Montgomery Street 
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Special Report 


(This article represents the result of an extensive research 


on a topic of outstanding importance in National Affairs.) 


GROWING PINCH IN HOUSING: 
WHY CONSTRUCTION BOOM LAGS 


Most of this country’s housing troubles 
still lie ahead. A housing shortage of crisis 
proportions obviously is in the making. 
The war years brought overcrowding and 
an acute scarcity of living quarters to many 
areas. It already is plain that the early 
postwar years are to bring only an intensi- 
fication of this situation. 

Generally speaking, only a comparative- 
ly few workers have left the congested cen- 
ters to which they were drawn by high- 
wage war industries. Five million persons 
have quit the farms and few of them have 
any apparent intention of returning. This 
of itself is overtaxing available housing 
facilities. And, to make the situation even 
worse, the veterans now are coming back, 
a large proportion of them married and 
anxious to establish themselves in their 
own homes. From cities and towns, large 
and small, the country over, comes the 
same story of an unsuccessful search for 
apartments, houses, dwellings of any kind. 





Figures make the story plain: 

Doubling up. Some 1,200,000 families 
have doubled up, with two or more fam- 
ilies sharing the same dwelling unit. Some 
2,000,000 more families will be compelled 
to double up in the next year, even if the 
most optimistic goals for new home con- 
struction are reached. 

Included in the 2,000,000, are the fam- 
ilies of 1,100,000 veterans. In total, 1,600,- 
000 married veterans who have no estab- 
lished homes are to be discharged. Their 
wives and children are living with friends 
or relatives, or otherwise in nonhousekeep- 
ing quarters. And Army surveys show 
1,300,000 additional veterans intend to 
marry within the next year. 

This makes a prospective total of 2,900,- 
000 veterans without homes. In some areas, 
the situation is considered dangerous, per- 
haps explosively so. The veterans are in a 
position to bring political and other pres- 
sures to bear. Dwelling units that they 





—Harold M. Lambert 


FAMILY IN A QUANDARY 





HOMES UNDER CONSTRUCTION 





. .. builders can’t keep up with the stork 
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Cet the help of this 
new business aid 
-Photocopying/ 


New, handy unit 
“copies anything 

—Saves time, 
money, labor! 
























Photo-Copyer ' 


Also continuous 
cabinet models for 
prints of any length up to 42” wide 


Copies upto 
18s 2a" 


With APECO PHOTOEXACT, 
quickly make copies of LETTERS, 
VALUABLE PAPERS, BLUE 
PRINTS, FINANCIAL DATA, PIC- 
TURES, CHARTS, CLIPPINGS, 
CONTRACTS—over 100 others 


Now, with this handy unit in your 
office or plant, you can have 
plenty of copies of anything, 
whether written, typed, printed, 
drawn, or photographed—even if 
on bothsides... permanent, error- 
proof photocopies—at amazingly 
low cost! APECO makes them at 
1-a-minute speed—expedites 
work. No darkroom or technical 
knowledge needed—even a boy or 
girl can easily operate APECO. 


. ff 
‘ Vrecamliine 4 





yOUR COPYING 
.-. Send for your mn 
free copy of this i 
informative book 
Tells how APECO 
Photocopying can serve you 
See how you can save time, money, labor, 
and assure accuracy with this most modern 
method of copying. APECO'S 20-page, fully 
illustrated book gives you the story of Photo- 
copying—shows graphically the “‘what”’ and 
“how” of this amazingly simple procedure, 
Yours without obligation. Write, today: 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. LC115 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 
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t+ABECO 
PHOTOEXACT 


Copiea ny thing! z 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 

















A Little, 
but Oh, My! 


— 


Blake’ 
ani’ 


Nobody likes a shortage—especially 
of BLACK « WHITE. But these ab- 
normal times can’t last forever. Mean- 
while it’s good to know that the 
BLACK « WHITE you manage to get 


is the same fine quality you've always 


enjoyed. 


"BLACK ¢ WHITE’ 
Tle Sesh, with (hanailee” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. * SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 





“What do people think we are, 
Whitey— magicians ?“’ 


“Have patience, Blackie, we’re 
not going dry.” 














Special Report 


obtain mean, simply, that other groups 
are forced to take up the harassing search 
for living quarters. 

The present and future of the housing 
shortage are pointed up by an examination 
of how the scarcity developed over a period 
of years. 

Between wars. The first World War left 
the country with a serious housing situa- 
tion, although by no means so grave as at 
present. High prices and depression killed 
off an incipient home-building boom in the 
early ’20s, and new construction did not 
begin to catch up with demand until the 
middle of the decade. From 1920 to 1999, 
inclusive, a total of 7,000,000 new family 
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JOHN B BLANDFORD 
. « - 12,600,000 units needed 


dwelling units were built. But, meanwhile, 
the number of families in the country in- 
creased by 5,500,000. 

So, with older dwellings sinking into dis- 
repair and disuse, the housing supply bare- 
ly kept up with the increase in population, 
without appreciably relieving the shortage 
that existed when the decade began. 

The ’30s brought depression, and the 
construction of only 2,700,000 new family 
dwelling units. The number of families 
grew nearly twice as fast, an increase of 
something over 5,000,000. Again there was 
the attrition of older houses becoming sub- 
standard or uninhabitable. 

The war period. The result of all this 
was that by 1940, with a war still to be 
fought, the country already was in a se- 
rious housing plight. War brought a sharp 
increase in the marriage and birth rates. 
There now are nearly 3,000,000 more fam- 
ilies than there were in 1940. As against 
this increase, only about 1,500,000 new 
permanent dwelling units were constructed, 
supplemented by a large number of tem- 
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BACKGROUND FOR BETTER LUBRICATION AND IMPROVED PRODUCTION 











Here’s precision equipment developed by Gulf tech- 
nologists capable of measuring the small frictional 
forces in bearings with extreme accuracy under al- 
most any operating conditions, shaft speeds, loading, 
or temperatures. Such advanced testing in Gulf 
Research Laboratories has helped avoid many costly 
machine failures in industry. 


> 


Gulf Technologists 





This apparatus achieves nearly complete freedom 
from friction. The heavy shaft running through the 
lower part of the machine is supported entirely by 
a film of oil within the tube bearing housings at 
either end. The operator is demonstrating that the 
shaft may be easily turned with the fingers although 
under a total load of 5 tons! 


develop amazing new machines to get 


more facts on lubricants and bearings 


N the Gulf Research Laboratories, the age-old 

war against friction is being carried on with 
equipment as up-to-date as that which produced 
victory for our armed forces. Much of this equip- 
ment, highly specialized in purpose, has been 
designed and constructed by Gulf technologists. 

From this continuous effort have come scores 
of remarkable additions to and improvements in 
Gulf’s long list of quality petroleum products. 
Included in this list are Gulfcrest 
Oil, which actually gives years of 


oils that have speeded up produc- 


s 
=> s 
WS ap 


tion and improved the quality of the work, inter- 
nal combustion engine oils that hold carbon in 
suspension so that it can be drained out, and lubri- 
cants that won’t foam under service conditions. 

If you have a lubrication, cutting, or quenching 
problem, let Gulf co-operate with you in develop- 
ing the best solution. Write, wire, or phone your 
nearest Gulf office today and ask a Gulf Service 
Engineer to call. 





LUBRICATION 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: Boston * New York ° Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - 


Atlanta * New Orleans - Houston *« Louisville * Toleda 
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MASSACHUSETTS has been well 
christened the ‘Hub of the Air 
Universe.” Boston’s great Logan 
International Airport, now being 
further enlarged, is the focal point 
for National and International 
aviation... . $15,000,000 has been 
appropriated for the expansion of 
this great field and already five 
leading air lines are using its fa- 
cilities. Construction soon to be 
completed will enable it to handle 
a flight a minute and to serve the 
largest planes foreseeable in the 


Nour 


MASSACHUSETTS 





future.... No other major city in 
the United States has its principal 
airport so near the business and 
financial area or serviced by rail- 
roads, ships, and trucks. 


With 56 airports approved for com- 
mercial operation, Massachusetts has 
feeder facilities to make Logan Airport 
a great terminus for shipping, inter- 
national in scope! 


Write for the ACTION 
booklet, ‘‘'The Open 
Book.”’ Massachusetts 

Development and 
Industrial Commission, 
20 Somerset Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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HEART OF NEW ENGLAND’S MASS MARKET OF EIGHT MILLION 











Spaciat Report 








porary structures, demountable houses and 
trailers to meet emergencies in particular 
areas. Such dwellings have a period of use. 
fulness of no more than a few years. 
Estimates are that the number of fam- 
ilies willincrease an additional 2,000,000 
by 1950 and that another 2,300,000 will be 
added between 1950 and 1955. So, taking 
present and future together, with more 
than 7,000,000 families added to the list 
between 1940 and 1955, with little repair 
work done during the war, and with an 
insufficient supply of housing at the out- 
set of the period, the outlook is bleak, 
Building needs. Altogether, John B, 
Blandford, administrator of the National 
Housing Agency, estimates that there is a 
need for 12,600,000 new dwelling units to 
be built in the next ten years. The figure 





~~ =FPHA 
ROOF GOING UP 
. -. would the ceiling hold? 


is considered a minimum to provide living 
space for families that now are sharing the 
same quarters or are to double up in the 
next year, cover the increase in the number 
of families, and replace about half of the 
present substandard housing. Such a pro- 
gram involves many uncertainties, and 
promises, at best, but slow relief for the 
present situation. 

Immediate future. Best estimates are 
that 475,000 new dwelling: units, apart- 
ments or houses will be constructed in 
1946. In some quarters this figure is con- 
sidered optimistic. At any rate, 475,000 
units scarcely will make a dent, when the 
number of returning veterans and doubled- 
up families is considered. 

Housing officials hope that in the next 
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2 oreign Airlines Now 
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Douglas Equipment. 















CC Cd FOR POSTWAR DEPENDABILITY 


In Global War, more demands are made on men and 
machines in weeks than in years of peacetime experi- 
ence. The most thoroughly tested personnel and cargo 
plane in history is the C-54. Unparalled in depend- 
ability, this great air transport, modified as the DC-4 
and DC-6, will soon fly you on the postwar routes 
of leading airlines with comfort, speed, economy and 
assurance beyond anything ever before imagined. 
i ; 


GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION L OUGLAS n¢ 3 
ps) 


Sister Ship of the Famous C-54 Combat Air Transport 
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Fleischmann’s makes America’s 


Finest Holiday Gift! 





2 Fleischmann’s Smoothness! 
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THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK 
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year as many as 1,000,000 veterans’ fam. 
ilies can be housed in existing structures, 
as they become vacant. The veterans would 
be accommodated by bringing community 
and governmental pressures to bear on 
landlords to rent first to them. Looking at 
the situation as a whole, however, this 
merely aggravates the plight of the non. 
veterans. 

Many of the temporary Government- 
built war emergency units now are vacant. 
Families of veterans and servicemen are 
permitted to occupy these dwellings if 
they cannot find other living quarters. 
Otherwise, under the law, they must be de- 
clared surplus and sold with a proviso that 
they may not again be used for residential 





—Harold M. Lambert 


HUNTERS, 1945 
. . a closed season for most 


purposes. This was intended to prevent the 
development of slums which would depress 
nearby property values. Presently vacant 
temporary housing often is not located 
where it is needed. In any event, the tem- 
porary housing hardly provides much relief 
for the present predicament. That relief, 
officials agree, can come only from a build- 
ing boom such as the U.S. never has seen. 

Building boom? A number of factors 
are holding back the boom. 

Prices. New houses are costing in some 
areas as much as 50 per cent more than 
before the war. This frightens away many 
builders. They go to a contractor, obtain a 
quotation and lose interest. The contractor, 
in turn, is plagued by a rise in the price of 
materials and uncertainty as to what his 
labor costs will be. Many officials are wor- 
ried over a possibility that surging house 
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Avoid Confusion -.- - 
Save time during reconversion by speeding 
your posting and reference work - - - 
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THE COMPACT DIEBOLD 
i HOUR MICROFILMING PROCESS 


This unique microfilming process is 
revolutionary in its completeness — its 
simplicity — its economical efficiency. It 
consists of cameras for microphoto- 
graphing records, processors for proc- 
essing the microfilm within one hour after 
exposure, right on your own premises, 
and reading projectors. 





Cardineer is the natural way to house records. It’s built on 
the wheel principle — designed to save time, to save space, 
to make work comfortable. It’s compact, portable and is 
most economical to buy and to operate. Records are easy to 
keep, simple to check and speedy to handle. 


No matter what your record-keeping problem may be, Die- 
bold can help whether your need is. for vertical, visible, or 
rotary filing. Reconversion demands most efficient systems 
in all fields. Cardineer has proven its outstanding superior- 
ity in thousands of leading organizations. Let one of our men 
talk with you. He knows short-cuts to more economical 
handling of records. Thus you can enjoy the advantages of 
the best available. Simply phone or write — but do it now. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED . . . Canton 2, Ohio 
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RECORD SYSTEMS ¢ FIRE & BURGLARY RESISTIVE SAFES & DOORS 
HOLLOW METAL DOORS + BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT ¢ MICROFILM 








A REPORT 
TO INDUSTRIALISTS 


NORTH CAROLINA has the re- 
sources, actual and potential, for 
new industries. 

During the last half century 
there has been built in North 
Carolina the greatest textile mill 
industry in the United States, an 
industry that was new to North 
Carolina and the South but al- 
ready old in manufacturing and 
marketing techniques. 

During the same period there 
was also built in North Carolina 
the greatest household furniture 
industry in the United States, al- 
so then new to North Carolina 
and the South. 

And, in a similar period there 
was built in North Carolina the 
greatest tobacco industry in the 
United States. Here was fash- 
ioned the mechanical, financial 
and marketing techniques of the 
tobacco industry, techniques 
which have revolutionized the 
selling of mass consumer goods. 

Enterprise in these fields has 
meant much to North Carolina. 
It has changed the State from an 
almost totally agricultural com- 
munity to about 12th place in the 
nation as a manufacturing state.* 

North Carolina has labor, and 
the record proves it, that is capa- 
ble of learning new skills and 
techniques and is willing to work 
—a supply of men and women 
workers with the ability to help 
build new industrial empires. 

Thousands of North Carolina 
men and women workers learned 
new skills in wartime work. To- 
day they stand 
ready to turn 
these newly ac- 
quired skills to 
the production 
of peacetime 
goods. 


Industrial opportunities are va- 
ried in North Carolina. Here is 
produced one-fourth of the pea- 
nuts harvested in the United 
States, but the amount of peanut 
products manufactured in the 
State is negligible. 

North Carolina pioneered in 
the growing of soybeans, today is 
a real factor in the production 
of this crop, and yet there is lit- 
tle soybean processing in the 
State. 

No other state equals North 
Carolina in the production of 
sweet potatoes, and here is the 
basis for a great alcohol and 
starch industry. 

North Carolina has great forest 
resources; and fish oil, cake and 
meal possibilities — five percent 
of this latter industry already be- 
ing located in the State with the 
surface barely scratched. 

Mineral resources, including 
coal, mica, clays, iron, manganese, 
tungsten and magnesium, to men- 
tion only a few, await the touch 
of business enterprise that built 
the great and profitable textiles, 
furniture and tobacco industries. 

North Carolina invites Indus- 
trialists with imagination, with 
vision and faith in the future of 
America, to turn their eyes our 
way. North Carolina’s friendly 
people will help you build new 
industries. Write to Department 
3387, Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


* Data from“NorthCarolina’s New Industrial Opportunity,” 
published by the North Carolina State Planning Board. 


NORTH CAROLINA 














Special Keport 


prices may add power to the present infla- 
tionary trend and kill off the boom before 
it starts, as occurred in the ’20s. 

Materials. Shortages persist in many 
essential building materials, and in some 
lines they threaten to continue into 1947, 

Labor. Construction labor, skilled and 
unskilled, has scattered into the Army and 
into other industries. 

Contractors. There are only about 140,- 
000 active building contractors now, as 
compared with 500,000 in 1940. Those 
still in business often are not situated 
where they are needed. 

Rent ceilings. Real estate operators who 
build apartment houses and dwellings for 
rent hesitate to undertake new operations 
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HOME BUILDERS 


. «. they can only dent the problem 


because of rent ceilings. Washington off- 
cials are agreed that these ceilings must 
be continued for some time to come. 

Types of homes. Expectations are that, 
if and as the boom develops, it will con- 
centrate largely on the construction of 
high-priced homes. The need, over the 
long period, is for dwelling units at low 
and intermediate rentals. Public housing 
is to help provide for those who must pay 
rent of $30 or less monthly. The big 
necessity is for homes at $30 to $50 a 
month, or selling at $3,000 to $5,000. 
There is little incentive for the builder in 
this field. Talk of Government-provided 
incentives—such as a guaranteed yield, and 
mortgage financing that permits planning 
long-range operations—is growing. 

All these factors make it clear that a 
housing crisis of several years’ duration is 
ahead, that even after a decade the situa- 
tion may be far from straightened out. 
The nation thought it was crowded during 
the war, but it has yet to see the worst. 
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Portrait of Randolph C. Walker by John Carlton ; 


NOW SERVE MEN AT PEACE 


The creative engineering which armed our fighting 
men for Victory has no less a responsibility in the years 
of peace ahead. Now that the war is won, we have the 
job of making this a better world. 

AIREON produced huge quantities of communica- 
tions and radar equipment and other machinery for 
waging war. Its achievements were equal to its heavy 
responsibilities, and its workers established an outstand- 
ing record of performance. 

AIREON enters peacetime production with a notable 
engineering organization, highly skilled personnel and 
great confidence in the future. We have developed many 
products which will contribute to better living, for the 
manufacture of which all 15 AIREON plants will con- 
tinue in production. 

In order to extend our usefulness we recently estab- 


NEW YORK . GREENWICH + CHICAGO + KANSAS CITY 





* OKLAHOMA CITY>+ BURBANK - 


lished an experimental laboratory in Greenwich. 
AIREON’s creative engineering in radio communica- 
tions, electronics, musonics and hydraulics will team 
with production proficiency in contributing devices 
for future service. 

In peace, as in war, AIREON will stand for quality 
and performance. 


C. 


PRESIDENT 


Aireon 


MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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You print the letter 











ot print 


Get rid of adhesive stamps and unsanitary 
stamp sticking—that make mailing the least-liked office 
chore. Get a postage meter... which prints postage 
directly on the envelope! Any value of postage, when 
and as needed, for any kind of mail or parcel post. 
Seals the envelope flap at the same time. Convenient, 
quick, accurate—the meter holds as much postage as 
you want to buy at any time, protects it from stamp loss 
or theft, does its own accounting ... Prints a dated 
postmark as it prints the stamp, and a free advertisement 
on the envelope... And Metered Mail skips two operations 
in the post office, gets on its way faster! 

There’s a model for every office, large or small. Call 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office. Or write for a free 
booklet which tells all about Metered Mail. 


You print the envelope 


the postage? 


prmnev-sowes POStage Meter 


PrtnEy-BoweEs, Inc., 1992 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 








——_ Question — 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Does future national security re- 
quire universal military training? 


Sharp differences of opinion have 
arisen as to whether the United States 
should adopt a program of universal 
military training in peacetime. To pre- 
sent both sides of the issue, The 
United States News asked educators, 
religious leaders, businessmen and 
others for their views. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Alfred C. Fuller 


Hartford, Conn.; President, The Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut, Inc.; Pres- 
idént and Chairman of the Board, Fuller 
Brush Co., * 


answers: 


There is little doubt in my mind that, 
if this country had been thoroughly pre- 
pared, the second World War might never 
have taken place. Statements by both 
Germany and Japan indicate they thought 
we would not be any major obstacle to 
their program of aggression because of 
this unpreparedness. 

Proof is overwhelming that a state of 
unpreparedness by this, the strongest na- 
tion in the world would be an invitation 
to some future aggressor to begin another 
war, and we cannot be in a strong mili- 
tary position without a trained reserve of 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 men. I believe one 
year’s training, perhaps not all at one time, 
could be required without seriously retard- 
ing the education of our youth. The as- 
surance is no greater now than after the 
last war that we may not be called upon 
to defend this country against aggressive 
action on the part of other nations. 


Dr. Alonzo F. Myers 
New York, N. Y.; Chairman, National Coun- 
cil Against Peacetime Conscription Now, 
answers: 

If we want to avoid a third World War, 
and if we want an America that will be 
strong and ready to meet all emergencies, 
we will not adopt peacetime conscription. 

Instead we will: Strengthen the United 
Nations Organization, and, at the earliest 
possible date, turn over to it the control 
of all military utilization of atomic en- 
ergy. Exert our influence and leadership 
toward the outlawing of peacetime con- 
scription throughout the world. Maintain 
a voluntary military establishment of high 
quality and no larger than our necessities 
demand. Encourage scientific development 
and technology, especially for the improve- 
ment of living standards, and share freely 
these developments with the rest of the 
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“Did you ring, sir ?” 


COMFORT! Pullman cars are clean and safe; Pullman beds are 
big and soft, with fresh linen every night. You get a wonderfully 


restful sleep! 


NEXT TIME you take a trip, 
chances are you can go in Pullman 
comfort. 


That’s because the way Pullman 
works with the railroads—through 
its centrally controlled ‘‘pool’’ of 
sleeping cars—makes it possible to 
take care of the heavy military 
load and accommodate an increas- 


| 


ing number of civilians, too. 

So, always ask for Pullman space 
when you plan to travel! 

We’ll welcome you aboard a 
sleeping car as we’ve welcomed 
every Pullman passenger for more 
than 80 years—with service, com- 
fort, and safety that no other way 
of going places fast can match! 


SERVICE! Courteous Pullman employees are proud of their art in 
extending travel hospitality. They help make your Pullman 
trip a memorable event! 


PULLMAN The safest, most comfortable way of going places fast! 


© 1945, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 





Yesterday... Ay TODAY... 
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‘Llomorrow 





LINDEN NEW J 





BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY 
and HIGH PROOF (94.4) 


Drinks never taste thin with 


GO) EDO NAS G7 fh 


Temporarily, GORDON’S GIN is being shipped in the round Victory bottle ...100% NEUTRAL 
SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN ° GORDON'S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N. J, 


2uestion of, the Week 


world. Participate actively in international 
education and cultural co-operation. Send 
at least 100,000 of our young people abroad 
each year for travel and study, and re. 
ceive an equal number of the youth of 
other countries to study and travel ip 
the U.S. Provide true equality of oppor. 
tunity through education for all of our 
youth, regardless of race, creed, sex, eco- 
nomic status, or accident of place of birth, 
Develop a national health program insur. 
ing to all adequate medical care, healthful 
recreation, enough of the right kinds of 
food, and adequate clothing and shelter, 
These are the ways by which we will 
avoid a third World War and insure a 
strong America. In such a program peace- 
time conscription can have no place. 


Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens 


Los Angeles, Calif.; Bishop of Los Angeles; 
Member, National Council, Episcopal 
Church; Major (Chaplain), Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, 


answers: 


I am one of those who believe in uni- 
versal military training. Whether “future 
national security” requires it I am not 
prepared to guess. I do believe that future 
national integrity and sanity require it. 

Like others of my epoch, I lived through 
the days following the first World War 
with some misgivings. We feared we 
should ultimately regret the abandonment 
of lessons learned in the war. A few of us 
among the clergy declined to sign state- 
ments that we would refuse to share in 
any way, even of a defensive kind. And, 
as things happened, we were right. 

Universal military training seems at the 
present writing the best means of conserv- 
ing certain things we have learned and of 
avoiding trouble in the future. 


Dr. George F. Zook 


Washington, D.C.; President, American 
Council on Education; Former U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education; Past President, Uni- 
versity of Akron, 


answers: 

I do not know whether our future na- 
tional security requires universal military 
training or not and I believe that a ma- 
jority of the people feel the same way. 
The rapid changes in the nature of war- 
fare in recent years make a definite affirm- 
ative or negative reply on this question 
very difficult now. 

What we need sorely at the earliest 
possible time is a thorough objective study 
of all aspects of the problem of national 
security by a national commission of out- 
standing American leaders whose findings 
would go a long way toward establishing 
the facts and gaining that public confi- 
dence which is so necessary in securing al 
intelligent public opinion. 
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It’s different with my business 





























Simmering on the back of the stove is 
many a man’s idea that his business 
forms need overhauling. 

“My business is different,” he will 
say. “We have special problems which 
ought to get special attention before 
the forms are designed.” 

Your business is different. Whether 
you make gloves, airplanes, armor 
suits, dress goods or baby chairs, your 
business forms should be engineered 
to your specific needs. 


A bank will not have the problems 
of an insurance company. A bus line 
will demand forms that a grocery store 
finds unnecessary. A corporation with 
many branches requires a treatment 
all its own. Moore knows this, and 
designs accordingly. 

The Moore representative is a form 
specialist. He will study your business 
forms, in co-operation with members 
of your organization. Then he will 
recommend for your needs. 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD GORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


In Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver 
National Sales Gheck Book Cc., Ltd., Montreal 











The ten companies below have long 
been under Moore ownership. Now 
they combine under the Moore name 
— without change in ownership, man- 
agement or policy. 

To find out, without any obligation, 
what Moore can do for your business, 
get in touch with the nearest Moore 
division, as listed below, or its local 
office. Moore is ready to supply you 
with everything from a simple sales 
book to the most elaborate forms. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ASV. BY H.W. AYER 











Behind these doors 


MYSTERIES ARE SOLVED 





penetrate solid steel—micro-photographs search out 
tiny flaws for elimination— precise instruments test the 85,000 
different items used in railroading! From steel rails to car 
fabrics and materials—coal, oils, light bulbs, treated wood 
ties, rubber and paint, spikes and giant locomotives ... even 
water! All are subjected to the most rigid tests. An especially 
constructed room produces tropic heat or arctic cold so that 
temperature variations present no obstacles. 


Scientists, with as fine equipment as ever was gathered 
together in a railroad laboratory, test everything purchased 
and used in ROCK ISLAND'S trains, and throughout its 8,000- 
mile network of rail lines, shops, stations and offices, to insure 
the highest standards of quality. 


A Dynamometer Car measures the pull of locomotives out on 
the road ...a Rail Detector Car reveals any defects hidden 
within the rails... «an Electronics Car serves as’ a mobile 
laboratory in which radio and other electronic devices are 
tested for use in railroad operation. 


ROCK ISLAND’S Railroad Testing Laboratories are now the 
newest and finest in America, for—as yesterday—and today 
—so tomorrow Rock Island’s sole purpose is to provide the 
finest in transportation. 





ROCK ISLAND LINES 


PLANNED PROGRESS 


THE ROAD 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Plea for Landlords 


Sir:—When labor is agitating for a 30 
per cent increase, why shouldn’t landlords 
be given an increase of 10 per cent? These 
same landlords pay high union wages for 
work and service on their property, and 
yet are compelled to rent at depression 
levels in high-cost times, nullifying their 
investment. 

The housing shortage is greatly aggra- 
vated by OPA. Many people would open 
their homes and rent two, three or four 
rooms if it weren’t for rent control. There 
is no incentive to become a landlord. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mrs. R. P. Keenoy 


* * * 


Advocating Union Incorporation 


Sir:—A sound piece of constructive 
work, if Congress is not afraid, would be 
to pass a bill providing for the compulsory 
incorporation of every union; taxation of 
union income just as industry is taxed; 
books open to inspection of proper au- 
thority; elimination of racketeers as pos- 
sible presidents of different groups. The 
unions should have been incorporated long 
ago, but neither political party has had 
the courage to risk the labor vote. 

This would be a good time for labor to 
take the initiative, and so establish itself 
in the respect of the community that the 
latter would believe in the sincerity and 
innate decency of men who are asking for 
what they think right. As the case now 
stands, labor is just as greedy, just as 
stubborn as it declares industry to be; 
no more, no less. The desire is for domina- 
tion, not co-operation. ' 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * * 


B. A. Fenimore 


Against a Peacetime Draft 
Sir:—The issue of compulsory peacetime 
military training has been presented on 
many occasions and from many different 
angles, but the thing that I can’t under- 
stand is that, while all this discussion goes 
on week after week, the Administration is 
forcing every available boy of 18 years 
of age into the armed forces without wait- 
ing for any settlement of the issue and 
in spite of the fact that approximately 
50,000 volunteer enlistments per month 
are now in rey When is this peacetime 
draft to cease? I am not in favor of such 


compulsion. 
Hollywood, Calif. E. B. 
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Time: Spring of 1940, Place: Kimberly-Clark mill. 
% That’s it, we'll call it Levelcoat,” they agreed as they stood admiring 
the first run of this revolutionary new paper. Here was a printing paper 
to fill a long felt need. Here was a machine-coated paper with the smooth- 
"hon % ness and beauty of more costly coated papers. 
those tow Levelcoat As pioneers in the field of machine-processed papers, it was natural 
only that the men in Kimberly-Clark should develop these improved machine- 
coated printing papers — called Levelcoat. Years of exhaustive scientific 
was bor research and experiment brought about a formula for a richer, whiter, 
more even coating . . . and the method of applying it did the trick! This 
a 30 made possible a process that produced papers which excelled in printa- 
ne bility and readability. 
Thus Levelcoat was born. And since then the name Levelcoat has come 


Phese 
s for to mean finest-quality papers to printers, advertisers and buyers. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA... hub of the Nation’s fastest-growing market 


How permanent is the 
sill ? 
West's industrial growth: 


You've heard that the West had its war 
babies. 

It did, but in a far smaller degree 
than you might have imagined. Actu- 
ally, the greatest part of its spectacular 
wartime industrial and population 
expansion was solid growth. 

And the West, always a premium 
market, will emerge from reconver- 
sion far richer, far better balanced 
than ever before. 

In a recent poll of top Western 
management, for example, 48% of the 
key executives interviewed 
said they expected to pro- § 
vide more employment 
after the war than before, 
and only 5.6% said they 
would provide less. 


Fully a third of these executives said 
their peacetime employment would be even 
larger than it was during the war. 

In general, 100 Westerners buy as 
much as 130 average Americans. Per 
capita income is higher in the West 
than anywhere in the country; per 
capita sales are $647 compared to a 
national average of $497. 

If you are planning to open a 
business to serve this market and 
the billion customers who live in 
the lands around the great Pacific 

Basin, investigate the ad- 
vantages of Northern 
California. The Pacific 
Gas and Electric Com- 
pany will help you in 
every way possible. 


Northern California... ‘sila center of the New Pacific World 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P. G. and E. engineers will help 


you locate your plant 


A well-trained Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company engineering staff has been 
built solely to help industrial firms 
learn the facts about locating in North- 
ern California. This staff works closely 
with established agencies throughout 
the entire area, and its service includes 
at no charge... 


A thorough study of avail- 
‘< able sites; photographs, 
+ maps, aerial perspectives. 


Complete information 
on environment, trans- 
portation, drainage... 
trucking and freight 


Estimated cost of prop- 
erty, of any necessary 
improvements, of pow- 
er and other utilities. 


For more information, or assistance of 
any kind, write Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, San Francisco 6, California. 
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BREAKUP OF BRETTON WOODS? 
NATIONS’ HESITANCY TO JOIN 


The Bretton Woods program, carefully 
designed by the U.S. Treasury as the key- 
stone of this country’s world financial pol- 
icy, will go by default on New Year’s Day 
unless other countries act quickly to ap- 
prove the program. 

The agreement to set#up an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and an Internation- 
al Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment will lapse on Dec. 31, 1945, unless 
65 per cent of the $8,800,000,000 quota is 
subscribed by that time. To date, only the 
United States has ratified the final act as 
drawn by world financial experts on July 
92,1944, at Bretton Woods, N. H. 

The U.S. quota in the Monetary Fund 
is $2,750,000,000. A total of $2,970,000,000 
thus remains to be subscribed to bring. the 
Fund up to $5,720,000,000, the sum need- 
ed to start operations. Great Britain, with 
$1,300,000,000, cannot do this alone. Rus- 
sia, with $1,200,000,000, still would not 
add quite enough to the Anglo-American 
quota. The British Empire, with a total 
of $2,259,000,000, also would fall short. 

No other country, however, has given 
asign that the Bretton Woods agreements 
will be considered before the dead line. A 
debate was scheduled in the British Parlia- 
ment on this matter for October, but failed 
to come off. Russia, has been silent. France, 
with a $450,000,000 quota, is not likely to 
ratify until the value of the franc is low- 





ered. After ratification, changes in money 
values are limited to 10 per cent, and the 
present two-cent france generally is admit- 
ted to be valued at twice its actual worth. 
Small countries are waiting for larger ones 
to take action. 

The indications are that Bretton Woods 
will topple unless emergency measures are 
taken. It appears scarcely possible that 
enough countries will act in the next six 
weeks to save the program. Congress prob- 
ably could extend the ratification date, but 
that would mean another Bretton Woods 
debate, and the attitude of Congressmen 
toward making U.S. dollar commitments 
has cooled since last July. 

Basic cause of the delay is to be found 
in the negotiations over a dollar credit to 
Britain. Experts from London and Wash- 
ington have come down to essentials on the 
credit, but the British still are balking at 
the 2 per cent interest rate that U.S. ne- 
gotiators are asking for a $4,000,000,000 or 
$5,000,000,000 line of credit, good for 50 
years. The rate actually would not be 
that high, since Britain could waive inter- 
est payments in years when British trade 
failed to earn the amount due. 

Actually, the British want to be assured 
of a dollar credit. before accepting the 
Bretton Woods system. Their point is that, 
without the dollar credit, Britain would be 
unable to take the steps called for in the 


—Harris & Ewing 


BERNARD M. BARUCH 
...he calls for a national balance sheet 


NOVEMBER 16, 1945 
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It’s only natural for pace-makers 
in industry to choose PIX engineered 
food service installations... because 
PIX installations serve more workers 
faster inside the plant... require only 
aminimum ofspace...are adjustable 
to any budget, even the smallest. Why 
not let PIX Engineers help you right 
now with their wide experience in 
solving mass feeding problems of 
every type! 

Send for booklet CW7 on industrial cafe- 


terias, PC7 on PIX Portable Food Bars, 
or SB7 on PIX Rolling Snack Bars. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 
2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9 
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EXECUTIVES! Send These Gifts of 





**FIESTA’’ PAK: Contains big, 
tree-ripened Oranges; mouth- 
watering Avocados; sweet-as- 
honey desert Grapefruit; plump, 
tender, palm-fresh Dates; 
golden Tangerines; assorted 


whopping big, fancy walnuts. 
Excitingly gift-wrapped in cel- 
lophane and ribbon. One of the 
Mission Pak Fruit Club assort- 
ments. May also be ordered 
Pee ars $678 
ping wt., 


Express Prep Y pied 


What a grand way to rebuild that close bond of good will that you always 
enjoyed before hectic wartime hours minimized your contacts with employees 
and business associates. And, don’t forget —it’s a many-time gift that will be 
enjoyed by the recipient’s entire family. 





new-crop Nuts including those . 





Many times a year, your friends will 
receive delightfully different packages 
of choicest fruits and nuts direct from 
the sunny orchards of golden Califor- 
nia. Each superb gift will make eyes 
pop open and hearts thrill with joy. 
8-MONTH MEMBERSHIP: Entitles recipient 
to 8, different Paks of magnificent fruits: 
December “Fiesta” Pak Assortment, illus- 
trated above; January, Oranges; February, 
Tangerines; March, Dates; April, Grape- 
fruit; June, Glacéd Fruits; July, Avocados; 
November, Stuffed Fruits. Only $29.45. 
Including all delivery charges. 


In March, Club Members will receive this 
**COACHELLA'' PAK of plump, tender, 
palm-fresh Dates. 3 Ibs. net. 












In July, Club Members will receive this 
**LOMA"' PAK of mammoth size avocados, 
with tasty recipes. Shipping weight 8 Ibs. 


WORLD’S LARGEST 


SHIPPERS OF 


5-MONTH MEMBERSHIP: Entitles recipient 
to 5 different Paks of glorious fruits: 
December “Fiesta” Assortment; January, 
Oranges; March, Dates; April, Grapefruit; 
July, Avocados. Only $19.45. 

Including all delivery charges. 
3-MONTH MEMBERSHIP: Entitles recipient 
to 3 different Paks: December “Fiesta” 
Assortment; March, Dates; July, Avo- 
cados. Only $12.95. 

Including all delivery charges. 


SO EASY TO ORDER, TOO! 
SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED! 
No shopping, wrapping, shipping, or 
store crowds. Send us your entire gift 
list, with addresses, and a handsome 
Gift Certificate will be mailed with 
your name, to each recipient. 

We prepay all shipping charges any- 
where in the U. S. A.! Guarantee, safe 
arrival! Nothing to collect on deliv- 
ery! Enjoy this more comfortable hol- 
iday-buying by mailing your order 
today, with check or purchase order. 





abe: 
“Mission Pak Cy e 


ESTABLISHED OVER 25 YEARS — 


MISSION PAK CO., Dept. K 
125 E. 33RD ST., LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 


FANCY FRUITS 
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Bretton Woods agreement toward relaxing 
exchange controls and easing restrictions 
on payments in the currencies of other 
countries. 

An impasse could develop from this 
attitude. The House Committee on Post. 
war Economic Policy, headed by Repre. 
sentative Colmer (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
recommends that acceptance of Bretton 
Woods be a condition to any large-scale 
loans, and Congress must approve any 
loans that are arranged. The Colmer Com. 
mittee suggests further that borrowing 
nations should be required to: 

Fulfill the Lend-Lease agreement 
that calls for clearing world trade 
channels. 

Work out schedules to remove trade 
barriers and exchange controls. 

Abandon, except in the case of Rus- 





ene 





—Acme 
REPRESENTATIVE COLMER 
. .. rules for borrowers 


sia, such practices as Government buy- 

ing. 

Supply the information necessary to 
determine the use of dollar loans. 

In addition, a British loan, in the Com- 
mittee’s opinion, should require a scaling 
down of the sterling debt held by India 
and other countries; a timetable for end- 
ing the-dollar pool, the Empire-preference 
system, import quotas and other controls 
over trade. 

Advocates of a cautious foreign lend- 
ing program have won the support of 
Bernard Baruch, who urged in a letter to 
Representative Gore (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, that the United States take stock of 
its own resources and needs before em- 
barking on a policy of large-scale lending 
abroad. Mr. Baruch, a long-time adviser 
to Government officials, wants a national 
balance sheet to be drawn up that will 
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The modern facilities developed for the production of 
N-A-X Armorplat¢ are now meeting peacetime requirements 


scaling Designed and installed for the production of N-A-X 
y India Armorplate, this special heat-treating unit gives Great 
for end- Lakes Steel Corporation facilities for supplying you with 

alloy sheets and plates fully heat-treated (quenched and 
drawn) to a wide range of high physical properties, con- 
stantly uniform in hardness and flatness. Pre-heat-treated 
N-A-X alloy sheets and plates can be supplied in thick- 
nesses of %” to 1”; in widths of 6” to 72”; and in lengths 
up to 336”. For complete information, write: 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 
Corporation 


N-A-X ALLOY DIVISION + DETROIT 18, MICHIGAN 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 











TAX FUNDS 


Unless there is cash with which to pay estate 
taxes, your heirs may be compelled to sell 
income-producing property, perhaps an entire 
business, at distress prices. 

Prudential life insurance can provide the neces- 
sary cash at the time it will be needed—and at 
an annual cost that is a small. percentage of 
the sum involved. 





She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 














When you want to KNOW...go to an expert! 


Wer Mer — 


Paper is one of the most important tools of your printer. He is the best 
judge of its quality. Ask him about Rising. He’s sure to say it has an 
edge on the average “‘good papers.” Rising is tops in the field of technical 
papers, too. Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper? 


Rising Papers 


WASTE PAPER IS STILL ESSENTIAL...KEEP SAVING IT! 
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show this country’s present obligations, 
and the resources and productive capacity 
on hand to meet them. 

Mr. Baruch fears that present inflation. 
ary dangers will be aggravated if dollars 
loaned abroad exceed the volume of goods 
that foreigners can buy from the United 
States. Until U.S. production reaches 4 
high level, the letter suggests, goods should 
be allocated between this country and 
foreign countries on a basis that would 
curb price increases here. A hint also js 
made that this country exercise cau- 
tion in aiding foreign countries to na- 
tionalize industries that may be used to 
injure the competitive system in the 
United States. 

All these factors are signs of a wid- 
ening gap in commercial policies. U.S. offi- 
cials, from Congress to the State Depart- 
ment, want to restore as much world free 
trade as possible as quickly as possible, 
Other countries are hesitating. 

The British contend that they cannot 
dismantle trade and currency controls— 
their only defense against collapse—until 
their position in a free-trading world is 
more secure. Other countries are adopting 
similar practices. France imposes import 
quotas and strict exchange controls. Swe- 
den is. cautious in spending dollars. The 
Swiss, with an export balance in dollars, 
are refusing to convert dollars into francs 
until more goods arrive from the U.S. 

At the root of these controls is the cha- 
otic condition of world trade as the result 
of war, and this country’s position as the 
only nation able to supply the world with 
goods. That produces a demand for U.S. 
products, and in consequence, a demand 
for dollars to pay for those products. 

The U.S. solution for this condition is 
the Bretton Woods Fund and Bank, 
coupled with additional dollar loans. Other 
countries, however, have yet to display 
any tendency to follow the U.S. in this 
direction, and Bretton Woods, meanwhile, 
may never get started. Negotiations might 
have to start all over again. 


European reconstruction. Besides 
outlining a U.S. financial policy, the Col- 
mer Committee recommends commercial 
policies that should apply to Europe. This 
report is issued after extended discussions 
with Administration leaders and may be- 
come the basis of future policy. 

Transportation is cited as the most 
urgent problem in Europe. War-disrupted 
railways, waterways and trucking facili- 
ties are reported as the major problems in 
restoring European production and distrib- 
uting relief materials. 

A central transport authority for Eu- 
rope is urged to supervise all operations 
on the Continent. Priorities of coal, rolling 
stock and other materials for railroads are 
suggested. Inland waterways would be cv- 
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GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


MACHINE TOOLS and PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 


CAN HELP YOU RECONVERT! 


Government-owned Machine Tools and 
Industrial Equipment are available now 
to help industry shoulder the reconver- 
sion load. 

It is the responsibility of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to dispose 
of these surpluses as soon as possible—to 


turn them over to private industry, where 
they’Il do the greatest good for the most 
people in the shortest time. 

Therefore, in order to speed reconver- 
sion by getting this equipment into the 
hands of skilled craftsmen, faster... we 
ask you to follow this simple procedure: 


@ Submit in writing your requirements for machine tools and industrial 


equipment to us now. 


© Send a typewritten list to your nearest R.F.C. Regional Office listed below. 


© Make your descriptions brief, one line if possible, clearly grouping 


various types of equipment you need. 


The supply of surplus tools is sufficient to 
meet all of the needs of industry, and in 
the event that your local R.F.C. Regional 
Office cannot fill your specific require- 
ments, it will endeavor to locate needed 
equipment from other offices throughout 


the country. 

First step in creating jobs is getting 
machines in motion faster. 

The 31 strategically located agencies 
below are ready to make your reconver4 
sion problems easier. 


A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY ADMIN/STRATION 








Agencies located at: Atlanta ¢ Birmingh ¢ Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland + Dallas + Denver 
Detroit * Helena ¢ Houst ¢ Jacksonville * Kansas City, Mo. * Little Rock * Los Angeles ¢ Louisville 
Minneapolis ¢ Nashville * New Orleans New York Oklahoma City * Omaha « Philadelphia 


Portland, Ore. * Richmond « St. Louis ¢ Salt Lake City ° 


San Antonio * San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane 
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Multiplies the production 
use of your“CATERPILLAR’ 


HYSTER proudly 


presents the... 


DIESEL TRACTOR 


SIZES. Available for the"Cat- 


erpillar" models D6, D7, D8. 


DRAGLINE AND CLAM- 
SHELL. Handles (on a D7) 
cu. yd. dragline bucket; ¥% 
cu. yd. digging clamshell or 


Y2 yd. rehandling clamshell. 


Other models in proportion- 
ate capacities. 

CRANE. Swinging live boom, 
with maximum lifting capac- 
ities in any position. 


MOUNTING. On in 2 hours 
(with 2 men); off in 1 hour. 


MOBILITY. Full tractor mo- 
bility is retained. Crawler 
track oscillation is not ime 
peded. Tractor rigidity when 
desired is accomplished by 
crank control at masthead. 


OPERATION. Conventional 
shovel and crane controls. 
240° swing at speed of 
4.5 RPM, 


SM” 


A Dragline, Clamshell 
and Crane Combined 
\ for use with Track-Type 
Tractor and Bulldozer 
iN ..-ALL IN ONE 
‘ WORKING 
UNIT 








Sold and serviced by “Cater- 
pillar’dealers and distributors 
throughout the entire world. 


Tus is the most important product announcement 
Hyster Company has made in the 16 years we have specialized 
in building tractor equipment. 
The addition of a Hystaway to a “Caterpillar” track-type 
tractor gives you one piece of production machinery that 
combines tractor—bulldozer—dragline, clamshell and crane. 
Back of Hystaway lies the best engineering skill in the 
tractor equipment business. Years of field tests in various sec- 
tions, under all working conditions, have proved Hystaway’s 
performance, stamina and versatility. 


READY. Completely illustrated booklet on Hystaway—how 


it’s built—what it does—how it does it. Write for your copy. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


PORTLAND 12, OREGON e PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 
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ordinated under an Inland Transport 0). 


ganization, and idle ships would be placed 
in the coastal and ocean trade. Surphy 
Army trucks and other transport equip 
ment would be distributed according to 
need, without regard to current ability of 
various nations to pay for them. 

Fuel shortages are found by the Com. 
mittee to be the next most pressing prob. 
lem. A stronger European Coal Organiza. 
tion is suggested, with pressure upon 
Poland and Czechoslovakia to join this 
body. The Committee approves the ship. 
ment of 8,000,000 tons of U.S. coal to 
Europe, but doubts the advisability of ex. 
porting coal from Germany until produe. 
tion is increased both there and in mines 
elsewhere in Europe. 

The next problem to be tackled is the 
importation and distribution of raw ma. 
terials into Europe, such as cotton, pulp, 
lumber and minerals, to start European 
factories again. 

Relief through the United Nations Re. 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration js 
recommended for review after the next 
crop year. The Committee suggests that 
another $1,300,000,000 appropriation for 
UNRRA might be inadvisable; that pro- 
ductive loans through the Export-Import 
Bank could make a better contribution, 
Assignment of Army surpluses of food, 
clothing, medical supplies, and of returned 
Lend-Lease equipment, such as trucks, as 
part of this country’s UNRRA contribu. 
tion is recommended. The point also is 
made that UNRRA should have more at- 
thority to supervise relief distribution s0 
that aid will not be used for political 
purposes. 

Germany is regarded as the major 
problem of Europe. Committee members 
returned from Europe with the distinct 
impression that German relief now threat- 
ens to become primarily a U.S. obligation. 
A change in German policy thus is pro 
posed. 

The report of U.S. economic experts to 
Lieut. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, deputy mili- 
tary governor of the U.S. zone in Ger 
many, is approved. This report recom 
mended restoration of enough German in- 
dustry to maintain minimum living stand 
ards and to export needed materials to 
other parts of Europe. Destruction of Ger- 
many as an industrial nation is viewed as 
a blow to Europe as wel! as to the Ger- 
mans, and the Committee observes: 

“If the whole future recovery of Ev 
rope is to be geared to fear of the bogey 
of Germany, reduced in its boundaries and 
stripped of its war-making capacity, 4 
modern Germany is, the recovery of Eu- 
rope becomes a hopeless problem.” 

Russian reconstruction—reported % 
another special problem—is seen as de 
pending upon a reduction of outlays for 
armaments and the Army, and upon large 
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scale assistance either from the British 
Empire or the United States. 

The Committee sees the possibility of 
building a profitable mutual trade between 
Russia and the United States, with this 
country accepting chrome and manganese, 
timber, furs and some gold in exchange 
for industrial equipment. The report 
doubts, however, that U.S. loans should 
be made if they would permit Russia to 
continue to maintain a “disproportionate” 
military establishment and arms industry. 

Complaint also is made of the secrecy 
surrounding Russian policy. The Commit- 
tee suggests that the Soviet Government 
should disclose the details of trade treaties 
with neighboring countries in Eastern Eu- 
rope, and produce more information on 
Russian production and resources. In ad- 
dition, Russia is asked to permit tech- 
nicians and other investigators to travel 
more freely through Soviet territory in 
order to make independent analyses of the 
soundness of U.S. loans. 

More channels than Amtorg, the Rus- 
san trading corporation in New York, 
also are recommended for business deal- 
ings between U.S. exporters and Russia. 

Surplus-property disposal and Lend- 
lease settlements are mentioned by the 
Committee as diplomatic bargaining points 
that could work to U.S. advantage. Air 
bases, civilian air and navigation rights, 
and the permanent U.S. retention of some 
fying fields for civilian use are cited as 
sme contributions that other countries 
could make to the United States as part 
of final settlements. 

The Committee further notes that this 
country could make definite arrangements 
for access to needed raw materials in 
colonial areas aided by Lend-Lease. This 
could include tin and rubber from the 
East Indies, burlap and mica from India, 
and minerals from other parts of the world. 

The report, recommends that the pos- 
ibility of taking strategic materials as 
part payment for loans be explored. A 
stock-piling program has been recom- 
mended by the War Department and some 
groups in Congress, and the Postwar Plan- 
ting Committee points out that strategic 
minerals might prove more valuable to 
this country than imports of gold, and 
more helpful to other parts of the world. 

Finally, in addition to recommendations 
ona foreign-loan program, the Committee 
urges a stronger State Department. Eco- 
homie policy is mentioned as “our strong- 
est bargaining weapon” in setting political 
policies, and a combination of both poli- 
ties under the State Department is held 
to be logical. An Under Secretary of State 
lor Foreign Economic Policy is proposed 
a the top official to link the foreign op- 
erations of the Treasury, Commerce, In- 
leior and Agriculture departments, and 
the Export-Import Bank. 
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Yes, you can put genuine ZIPPO Windproof LIGHTERS 
on your Christmas list, but place your order with your dealer 





VSN 


o.SOGLOW 


as early as possible to avoid disappointment or delay. 


ZIPPO LIGHTERS always light at the zip of the wheel— 
no matter how hard the wind blows. There are a few inferior 
imitations being dumped on the market, so be sure you get 
the genuine. ZIPPO is the only lighter with a lifetime guar- 
 decter Gat ee antee—no one ever paid a cent to repair a ZIPPO. 
you—order direct, but 


please include dealers 
name and address. 


ZIPPO MFG. CO. DEPT. U.S. BRADFORD, PA. 


is stamped on every genuine Z]PPO 





LIGHTER 











Maybe she thinks of it as “iron” or 
“tin” or “enamel,” rather than sheet 
steel. Maybe she doesn’t think of it at 
all. But all the same it’s there on the 
job, serving in the appliances the 
housewife uses—or hopes soon to buy 
—that make her life easier and more 
pleasant. 

Sheet steel in the pans, enamelware 
and range she cooks with ... in her 
gleaming white refrigerator . . . in the 
“tin” cans that line her kitchen shelves 
...in the family car. . . in the washing 
machine . . . in the home heating sys- 
tem... in the children’s toys. 

Why has sheet steel become a mate- 
tial of so many uses? One reason is the 


Sparrows Point, Md. . . . Chicago, Ill. ... Tulsa, Okla. . 








continuous strip mill, a production 
marvel that turns out flat-rolled steel 
by the mile. Another is the work steel 
men are doing to make sheet steel 
better and cheaper, and suited to 
myriad new uses. 

Thanks to these developments, the 
sheet steel now going to manufac- 
turers of peacetime goods in large 
tonnages is more resistant to rust, 
better adapted to take paint or enamel, 
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Steel, Manufacturing and Fabricating Plants... Bethlehem, Steelton, Williamsport, Johnstown, Lebanon, Pottstown, Rankin, Leetsdale, Pa. . . . 
. . Corsicana, Tex.... South San Francisco, Los Angeles, Alameda, Calif.... Seattle, Wash. Shipbuilding and Ship Repait 
Yards... Quincy, Hingham, East Boston, Mass. ... Staten Island, Brooklyn, N. Y.... Hoboken, N. J.... Baltimore, Sparrows Point, Md....San Francisco, Alameda, San Pedro, Calif. 














more readily ‘‘deep drawn’’ into 
shapes like automobile crown fenders, 
and so strong that it greatly reduces 
deadweight in motor trucks and rail- 
way passenger cars. Sheet steel today is 
making many a finished article better- 
looking, more durable, more service: 
able than was dreamed possible a few 
years ago. 

Look around you, wherever you may 
be, and you'll see sheet steel at work. 
In your home, on the highway and the 
railroad; in the city street and on the 
farm . . . strong, long-lasting, adapt- 
able sheet steel is serving in dozens 
of ways to save money and help make 


life pleasanter and more productive. 
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This much is becoming clear in the adjustment from war to peace..... 
A less-than-expected jolt is occurring from the shift to civilian output. 
Industry's production rate seems unlikely now to drop lower than 140 per 

cent of the 1935-39 average, if it drops that much. It is around 150 now. 

Unemployment at its peak probably is to be less than 8,000,000. 

Consumer demand for goods is to be less affected by the uncertainties and 
the temporary loss of wage income than had appeared probable earlier. 

Retail trade is to hold not far from the very high levels of wartime. 

Farm income in 1946, barring broad crop failure, is going to be not far 
from $22,500,000,000, against $25,200,000,000 this year. That's total cash ine 
come from both farm and nonfarm sources. It means high farm purchasing power. 

Reconversion, ia fact, is occurring with a smoothness and speed that are 
above expectations. That is true despite the uncertainties that surround wage 
and price problems, and the prospect of some very serious labor disputes. 






























































There seems to be something of a danger signal in construction, however. 

Manv prospective builders, both individuals and industries, are reported to 
be backing away from actual building when the cost figures come in. 

Bids are reported to be running as much as 50 per cent above estimates. 

Contractors are described as uncertain over material and labor prices; are 
reported to be frequently adding liberally to margins to cover contingencies. 

Wage demands in the building trades are just now starting to come up. 

Rent ceilings in relation to building-cost prospects are tending to dampen 
the ardor of speculative builders. Ceilings are to be modified for new building, 
but still will be lower than many speculators might desire. 














Building boom may be slower in gaining momentum than had seemed likely. it 
The fact of a boom demand is apparent for all to see. Housing situation in 
U.S. iS growing critical, as you can understand from the report on page 55. 
Costs, however, do seem out of line with avercge incomes. 
Result is that first construction may tend to center in the narrow market i 
for higher-priced dwellings; may not really penetrate the mass market. " 
Also, there is the possibility that enough buyers may hold back to force 
some adjustment in the price situation. That's just a possibility, however, in 
the light of the explosive demand, in the light of individual needs for places 
in which to live. People may be forced to pay whatever is asked. 





Official estimate of 1946 constructicn volume is this: 

New building will total $7,270,000,000 for the year; will compare with a 
level of $4,480,000,000 in the present vear. By year end, 1946, construction 
will be at an annual volume of $9,000,000,000, rising to $12,000,000,000 in 1947. 

Repair and maintenance will add $5,000,000,000 to the 1946 volume. 

Nonfarm residential construction will triple 1945 at $2,000,000,000. 

Farm construction will double at $400,000,000. 

Industrial construction will double at $1,150,000,000. 

Highway construction will triple the 1945 rate at $800,000,000. 

Those are the official estimates. They suggest that 1946 will be a year of 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


recovery in building, with 1947 the first real boom year. 


In some other fields of industrial activity..... 

Automobile production is rising slowly. It will fall far short of the 500,- 
000 units once expected for 1945, but will rise very rapidly in 1946. 

Household equipment will come back slowly in 1945, rapidly in 1946. 

Output of textiles and of finished clothing will drag along through 1945; 
will pick up rapidly next year and should be adequate to meet demands by midyear. 

All through industry there is some iack of incentive to speed production of 
goods in 1945 when goods produced and so2i in 1945 will bear a lower tax. There 
is uncertainty, too, about wage levels and price policies that are slowing output 
in some fields. Some uncertainties should be cleared away early next year. 











A wage rise, averaging about 10 to 15 per cent, is to emerge from present 
maneuvers when all the shooting is over and the smoke clears away. 

Another demand for a wage rise will come in 1946 and may be given in 1947. 

Price rises are to be sprinkled liberally among products of industry in the 
months ahead; are to reflect some more leniency on the part of OPA. 

Rents are likely to creep up; are to be up 15 to 25 per cent on dwellings 
now to be constructed. Official plans are explained for you on page 50. 

Farm prices, however, are likely to ease off moderately in the year ahead, 














Adding everything together, it seems increasingly probable that the year 
ahead will be a better year for business .than had been expected by forecasters. 
People are spending freely in spite of the appearance of unemployment. The 
official idea that fear of unemployment would cause hoarding isn't panning out. 
Inventory building apparently is going ahead in some material lines on the 
theory that present prices are lower than prices will be later. 
Steel demand is holding well despite the end of an immense war business. 
Loss of export business, with end of Lend-Lease, is cushioned somewhat by 
expanded domestic demand for products and materials that had been going abroad. 
Unemployment is not reaching the levels that had been anticipated. 
Inflationary forces-are at work to account, in part, for present trends. 
Idea now is growing among official appraisers that maladjustments growing from 
inflation trends may precipitate a rather drastic shakeout sometime in 1947 or 
early 1948; that the filling of war-created demands will not be a process of 
steady rise and stability over an extended period of years. 

















In the tax picture, as it is developing: 

Excess-profits tax relief under Sections 721 and 722 of the Revenue Code is 
not to be thrown wide open by new amendments. Congress will be cautious in any 
changes now to be made. There is no reason to expect that changes will be made 
that permit large-scale refund of revenue collected during war. 

Tax Court is likely to decide a key case affecting Section 722 within the 
next few weeks. Court may narrow the basis on which taxpayers can expect relief. 

Nonprofit organizations will not soon have their income made subject to tax. 
Reports suggest that $3,000,000,000 of income is escaping taxation, but that is 
a total including union dues and income other than that earned on property of a 
type that competes with private business subject to tax. Political pressures are 
strong in this field and Congress will move slowly to take action that affects 
either unions or producer co-operatives. 

Capital gains tax is back in the minds of the Treasury experts. Evidence 
of growing speculation in real estate and securities is-giving concern to many 
officials. Congress, however, still is wary of taking action to lengthen the 
period for which an asset must be held before it becomes a long-term asset, or 
to take action to penalize gains from resale of real estate. 

Taxpayers have as much relief as they are to get on 1946 incomes. 
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ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
“The Ditto One-Writing principle greatly simplifies 
preparation of financial and accounting reports. With 
Ditto every copy is error-proof.” 


Houdaille-Hershey Corp. 
Houde Engineering Corporation Div. 


SALES DEPARTMENT 
“Ditto gets out our up-to-the-minute bulletins for 
salesmen in less than five minutes. We save $40.00 a 
month over previous copying method and get our 
copies faster.” 












Cudahy Packing Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PAYROLL DEPARTMENT 


“Besides securing more complete records and elim- 
inating copying errors in payrolls, we are saving 57% 
of the time formerly required.” 

Albert Vinal, Treasurer 
Stetson Shoe Co. 


PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 
“We chose the Ditto One-Writing Purchase Order 
Plan because of its simplicity, accuracy and flexibility.” 
R. K. Moore, Purchasing Agent 
United Air Lines, Inc. 


ORDER-BILLING DEPARTMENT 


“We found the solution to our back-order problem 
: é : : P 
in Ditto . . . nothing could be simpler or more 


economical than this system.” 
Robert W. Graf 
Keystone Chromium Co. 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 


“Ditto gets orders into the shop three days earlier,” 
L. J. Wenstrup, Ass’t to Gen. Mgr. 
The Yale and Towne Mfg. Co. 









DEPARTMENT SPEEDS AND 
SAVES WITH DITTO.... 


You'll marvel at Ditto’s amazing flexibility and 
versatility. Every department can use Ditto and 
effect savings. That’s why business men choose 
Ditto. There’s no idle time for this versatile 
machine and every use saves money for your 
business. 





PAY ROLL + PRODUCTION= : f= =—==—='MAIL COUPON TODAYS= = armas 
Vj a \ 8 DITTO, Inc., 654 S$. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
iif a Please send us free, without obligation, actual forms 
ut H] @ for the following Ditto Departments: 

\A y i (Check which System you desire) 
IN i CO) Payroll Dept. [] Purchasing Dept. 
Rw by) a Production Dept. [) Order-Billi 3 
S==PURCHASING*+ORDER-BILLING & [] Accounting Dept. [] Sales Dept.” 
a 
©  Compay Names cos. sos ces cd ec riaveseedesaseeedne 
ONE-WRITING - Nig: NGM 505.56 ocexus xe aes fp ee eran ee 
BUSINESS a Ae saa chile taal, Man ele 
SYSTEMS o «ee COMME. casi caccatavdsagencéss Silas:  Ceetcces: 








A | hese American pilots 
are flying planes which 

were only fantastic dreams 

yesterday... 





Jet-propelled fighters which 
streak through the air with- 
out the aid of propellers at speeds approaching that 
of sound itself . 


Helicopters which rise vertically, hover motionless 
in mid-air, and even fly backwards... . 


_ Vast bombers and transport planes whose wing- 
spread exceeds the total distance of the Wright 
brothers’ first flight at Kitty Hawk. 





Tomorrow: higher, eee, farther 


You’ve probably seen pictures of even more startling 
planes that are on the way now that peace is here... 


Grotesque, bat-like “‘flying wings” . . . double- 
and triple-decker stfatosphere transports in which 
several hundred passengers can fly from the U. S. 
to Europe in a few hours . . . and personal “‘flivver” 
planes that will travel along a highway as a car, or 
take to the air on wings. 


Planes like these, which were just engineers’ 
dreams yesterday, will be here tomorrow. But we 


The airplane that will never 


confidently predict that there is one plane that will 
never be built... 





A plane you'll never see 


We predict that you'll never see a plane to which you can 
point and say, ‘“‘This is the last word in aircraft 
development—the ultimate in airplanes.” 


There will never be such a plane. For man’s con- 
quest of the air has always been, and always will be, a con- 
tinuing challenge to his ingenuity. 

Even the newest and finest planes in our Air Force 
today are already obsolete, when considered in terms 
of still newer and finer aircraft now on our drafting 
boards, in our experimental laboratories, or under- 
going test flights. 

True, under the impetus of war, aeronautical 
research and knowledge have advanced perhaps as 
much as 10 or even 20 years, almost overnight. 








But this fact has only increased the challenge 
which must be met by any nation which hopes to 
achieve and maintain air supremacy. 


Flying on borrowed time 


We must not, ever again, forget the lessons we 
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be built... 


learned at terrific cost in this war. 


We did forget, after World War I. And because we 
did, we lagged in aeronautical research and became 
a second-rate power in the air. For example .. . 


Do you remember the famous Liberty engine? It 
was an excellent engine for its day. But because we 
had several thousand of them left over when the war 
ended, we didn’t do anything about developing new 
and better engines. 


And even as late as 1928, our military planes were 
still being designed and built for this then-obsolete 
power plant. 





Today, America has gained pre-eminence in the 
air. If we maintain that superiority it can become our best 
insurance against future attack by aggressor nations, and 
.for an enduring peace. That supremacy must be main- 
tained. 








A new tool for air supremacy 


Here at Consolidated Vultee, we have’ just paid our 
share of a bill for two and a half million dollars—and 
paid it gladly. 


For this two and a half million dollars has now 
given us a new tool for aeronautical research: one of 
the most advanced wind tunnels ever built in America, 
perhaps in all the world. 


In this Southern California co-operative wind 
tunnel—sponsored and paid for by Douglas, Lock- 
heed, North American, and Consolidated Vultee— 
men of inquiring minds will study, experiment, and 
test . . . constantly striving to develop American 
aircraft to new heights of efficiency. 








Research only the first step 


The work that will go on in this 
new wind tunnel is only the first 
step in insuring America from 
attack from the air in the future. 


: The best planes resulting from this 
research must be put into production in quantities so 
that manufacturing techniques and tools can be 
perfected . . . and to keep alive the nucleus of a 
manufacturing organization which can be rapidly 
expanded in case of another national emergency. 


Our armed services cannot train flight and ground 
crews in the use of a new plane if only a handful of 
those planes exist. Nor can design and production 
‘“‘bugs,’’ always present in a new plane, be eliminated 
by building only a few experimental models. 


And so, in the future as in the past, it is the hope 
of the aircraft industry that its skills, ingenuity, and 
resources can be dedicated to designing, developing, 
and building reasonable quantities of ever-improving 
aircraft so that America will never again lack proved 
military aerial weapons. 











LET’S KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
IN THE AIR! 











CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Tucson, Ariz. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
New Orleans, La. 


San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 
Fairfield, Calif. 





CORONADO 
patrol bomber 


CONVAIR MODEL 37 DOMINATOR 
Pun American Clipper 4-engine bomber 


LIBERATOR - 
4-engine bomber 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Wayne, Mich. 


co KS 1 Sas3 ? 


Miami, Fia. 
Member, Aircraft 
War Production Council 


Dearborn, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 





CONVAIR MODEL 110 = SENTINEL 
commercial transport “Flying Jeep” 


CATALINA 
patrol bomber 


PRIVATEER 
search plane 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


That same consistent quality, 
the same fragrant bouquet, the 
same smooth, clean taste... the 
same *** Hennessy Cognac 
you prefer. 


Hennessy stocks of many vin- 
tage brandies were not disturbed 
by war. And now ships are again 
arriving with their precious car- 
goes from Cognac, France, 
bringing *** Hennessy back to 
its honored place in your home. 
Look for the famous Hennessy 
label on your dealer’s shelf. 


* QUALITY 
* BOUQUET 
* CLEAN TASTE 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & CO . 
SOLE U. S$. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY e« IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


A CHALLENGE 
TO 


TRADITIONAL METHODS 
OF SHEET METAL PRODUCTION 


To the manufacturer of products in- 
volving sheet metal parts of high 
strength alloys of low ductility, the 
CECOSTAMP offers entirely new 
production methods that, for the past 
ten years have been accomplishin 
revolutionary results in the aircraft 
industry. 
A HIGH PRODUCTION, IMPACT-TYPE STAMP 
For moderate runs or for finishing 
Operations on long runs, the CECO- 
STAMP is being installed in many of 
the country’s important sheet metal 
shops. 
INEXPENSIVE, EASILY MADE DIES 
Dies can be made quickly, easily and 
inexpensively of lead, zinc, Kirksite 
and similar metals that can be 
molded. Dies are salvageable 
SPRINGY METALS PERMANENTLY SET 
No matter how springy or re- 
silient the sheet may be, a blow 
from the CECOSTAMP will re- 
sult in a permanent set. 

Write for complete detatls 


CHAMBERSBURG 
ENGINEERING CO. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PENNA. 
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ACF-BRILL 
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U.S. Stock Piling 
As an Incentive 


To Latin Trade 


What this country can buy from Latin 
America is beginning to get more attention 
from foreign traders. Behind this trend js 
a growing belief that imports are necessary 
for an expanding U.S. economy and a 
sizable export trade. 

Increased attention to the importance 
of imports grows out of several basic fac. 
tors. One of these is the conviction, held 
by Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
among others, that this country is coming 
out of war as a “have-not” nation with re- 
spect to many raw materials essential to 
industrial and military power. Another 
factor is the drive for fewer trade restric. 
tions and more foreign trade. A third fac. 
tor is the peacetime urge for sightseeing 
abroad. 

Stock-piling legislation, now being 
considered by Congress, is intended to 
meet the “have-not” situation and to main- 
tain adequate stores of strategic material. 
The need arises from depletion of many 
U.S. reserves and reliance of new tech- 
niques, such as electronics, on materials 
often not available in this country. But 
there is considerable opposition from do- 
mestic interests against imports for stock 
piling, especially of minerals and metals. 
The feeling is that raw material resources 
available in this country should be worked 
to build above-ground stock piles. 

Administration stand is that reserves 
available to this country can be increased 
only by bringing in supplies from outside. 
The aim is to purchase goods for stock pil- 
ing wherever they are cheapest and with- 
out payment of duty. 

Final decision on this question is held 
by State Department officials to have a 
decided effect on Latin America’s economy. 
The reason is that a U.S. program to buy 
strategic materials in Latin America ca 
provide an important flow of dollar ex- 
change during the ten years considered 
necessary to build stock piles to adequate 
levels in this country. 

Mixed up in this problem is the question 
of whether the U.S. should buy preferen- 
tially from Latin America. Military circles 
are urging this policy because Latin Amer- 
ica is more accessible in time of need than 
the East Indies or other regions. However, 
no decision has been reached as yet om 
such preferential buying in the Hemr- 
sphere. The United States has been against 
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To All Companies Planning Expansion in the East- 


3| MAKE USE OF NEW YORK SIATES 


New Business-Information Service! 


Latin 
ention 
‘end js 
essary 
and a detailed information on available plant sites, tages—from the standpoint of your business. 
warehouse locations, and available factory Here is a service that can save you time, 


— buildings in the State, together with other 


HE State of New York is equipped to pro- markets, transportation facilities, availability 
vide your executives—without charge—with of materials, labor situations, and other advan- 


trouble, and expense, and make it much easier 


, held relevant business data, as applied specifically for you to find the ideal location. All you have 
Ickes £0 GA CNY. to do to obtain full details about this helpful 
95 It will also provide you with information service and how it works is to fill out and mail 
that will help you size up New York’s valuable the coupon below. There’s no obligation. 
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M. P. CATHERWOOD, Commissioner 

NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Room 1409, 112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 

Please send furthur information about your special serv- 
ice for companies seeking locations in the East. 
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TO DISCOVER WAREHOUSE LOCATIONS 
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p Te 

Grand Old 
Dunk of 
the South 






7 100 
Proof | 
LIQUEUR * 





on top. 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, SAINT LOUIS 3. MO. 





rel Most Versaviz 


SOUTHERN COMFORT 


Jigger Southern Comfort. 1 
5 ounces milk, 
Shake well and pour into phon. Garnish with cherry, 
10-ounce glass. Grate nutmeg 


whole egg. 
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FROM A CURRIER & IVES PRINT 





| Moke ote Hey Dink Neve Daleiou 


Egg Nog, Manhattans, Old Fashioneds and Highballs 
take on new meaning when made with 100 proof Southern 
Comfort. Let us send ‘‘A Legend That Is Now a Reality,” 
containing more than thirty intriguing recipes, 4 


Theres Only Ore 


WERN COR» | 


SOUTHERN COMFORT ) 
Old Fashioned 
Jigger Southern Comfort. Dash 
bitters—2 cubes ice. Dash sy- 


twist of lemon peel, slice of 
orange. No sugar. ) 











YOUR FRIENDS will praise _ 

te when you show 
good taste eset 
watch that flatters your wrist 
as well as your judgment. wt 
be sure to wait for Hamilton! 
More and more are coming as 
n reconvert to 


them your new Hamilto 


quickly as we can re 
peace time production. 


WAIT FOR 


HAMILTON 


V41C CE 


VHC UG) 


Hamilton Watch Company—Makers of “The Watch 
of Railroad Accuracy"—Lancaster, Pa. 
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Smokers of Brindley’s Mixture 
speak of it in warm, friendly 
terms. It’s indescribably differ- 
ent, and we think you'll like it. 
1% oz. 5 se 15 34 oz. 2 2 


50¢ 
134 oz. « 2 »« 25 8 oz... « « « $1.10 
16 oz... « $2.10 


Buindleys Wlivture 
On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clubs 


FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 


Chicago NEW YORK Pittsburgh, 








Juder-America Week 


preferential treatment as leading to furthe 
trade restrictions. But Army and Navy 
officials believe this policy may have to be 
amended. 

Tariff reductions are tied into the 
drive for easing trade restrictions, to in. 
creased need for foreign raw materials and 
to a hoped-for boom in exports. Business 
increasingly is pushing for lower tariffs, 
Labor unions are not opposing the moye. 
for they say that in 1940 only 2,000,000 
out of 45,000,000 gainfully employed Amer. 
icans were engaged in protected industries, 
And the State Department is beginning 
negotiation on a series of new reciprocal 
trade agreements aimed at lowering tariffs, 

Lower customs duties, if and when put 
into effect, are expected to help imports 
from Latin America reach an annual vol- 
ume of $1,500,000,000, predicted by some 
businessmen. This is close to the wartime 
peak. In this figure, Government officials 
expect handicraft products and manufac. 
tured goods to take an increasingly im- 
portant part. 

Government agencies for several years 
have aided Latin Amcrica to develop 
handicraft industries. And, during the war, 
imports of such manufactured goods as 
candy, cotton textiles, woolen goods, cord- 
age and hats increased from less than 
$500,000 each in 1938 to an average above 
$4,000,000 each in 1944. That is not much 
in terms of total imports. But, for the 
Latin American industries concerned, such 
sales are important. Actual volume of 
manufactured imports depends on quality 
of goods supplied, on the price, and on the 
policy this country follows with regard to 
cotton. There have been made complaints 
that quality is not in accordance with sam- 
ples and dyes are not color-fast. But with 
regard to some articles, such as gloves and 
men’s socks from Argentina, wearers con- 
sider them equal to similar French prod- 
ucts available before the war. 

Tourist trade also bears an important 
relation to imports. Annual tourist ex- 
penditures of $60,000,000 in the Caribbean 
area are considered possible, compared 
with $20,000,000 spent there in 1938 and 
a peak of $27,000,000 in 1929. Similar in- 
creases are forecast for other parts of La- 
tin America. 

Several Latin-American governments are 
taking steps to advertise tourist attractions 
and are stimulating construction of ade- 
quate hotel, transportation and amusement 
facilities. And U.S. Government agencies 
are urging more tourist traffic as an enjoy- 
able way to give other nations more dollar 
purchasing power. 

All these moves, stock piling, tariff re- 
ductions, a tourist boom and their effect 
on imports, still are in the future. Plan- 
ning for them now is held to be a result of 
State Department emphasis that “trade 
is a two-way street.” 
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He's your 
representative 
at Kodak 


panne in the big buildings where Kodaks 
are engineered and made, you'll find Experts in 
Quality Control. They are responsible only to the plant 
manager. They’re paid to be critical ... paid to doubt 
... paid to represent you. 

Their laboratories are equipped with exacting and 
expensive “fault finding” instruments. An error may 
measure only a ten-thousandth of an inch—but the 
faulty part never enters the Kodak you buy. 


Quality Control represents just a small fraction of 
the cost of your Kodak. Yet in a very real sense, this 
“critical fraction” is the most important part of the 
price. 

Kodak precision in manufacture has resulted in 
thousands of Kodaks and Brownies performing “as 
good as new” after a generation of use. And the 
methods that make this record possible are now more 
exacting than ever before. 

“Postwar” Kodaks have been with the Army and 
Navy as precision tools of Military Photography. 
Designs and specifications for other postwar Kodaks, 
in a wide variety of models and prices, are an out- 
growth of their performance. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


Serving human progress through photography 
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NEW WORLD 


Most of us have heard too many 
generalities about the kind of 
world that Tomorrow will bring. 
May we, for one minute, be 
specific and practical about one 
phase of it as it affects you? 

In your new world, increased 
sales and greater distribution loom 
large. Tried and proved methods will 
supply the bulk of your volume. 
But for the increase —those extra 
sales—a new, dynamic approach is 
needed. 

Mills Automatic Vending Machines 
supply that new approach — tomor- 
row’s solution to the problemof greater 
distribution. Mills Vending Machines, 
custom-built for your packaged prod- 
ucts, place them in the heart of the traffic 


stream. The buyer need not seek those 
stores which have your merchandise. 
You take the stores to him—outlets 
which always provide clean, uniform, 
courteous, instant service. They sell 
your product, and your product only. 

Making distribution centers of 
transportation terminals, industrial 
plants, public buildings, clubs, amuse- 
ment spots, lounges and rest rooms, 
Mills Automatic Vending Machines 
display and deliver the merchandise 
you want to sell where the people to 
whom you wish to sell gather willingly 
and in the greatest numbers. 

This key to tomorrow’s greater dis- 
tribution can be planned for you today. 
Mills’ designers are at your service— 
without obligation and promptly. 


' j Mills Automatic Vending Machines Put Your Product In The Traffic Flow 


~ MILL 


Automatic Vending Machines « Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Equipment + Audio-Visual Sales and Training Devices + Ice Cream 
Equipment * Coin-Operated Music Systems 


4100 FULLERTON AVE., CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


















y Wait til you see 
the Biltmore 


Dew beauty has been created © 

for the pleasure of Biltmore *, 

patrons. Many of the guest — ~ 
§ 





rooms have been redecorated 
and refurbished; our main 
lobby, the Madison Room, the 
Bowman Room and the famous 
Palm Court now have a new 
decor. All this is part of a 
program to keep the atmos- 
phere of The Biltmore as 
charming as you have always 
found it. 


THE BOWMAN ROOM 


For Dinner and Supper Dancing 
THE 


BILTMORE 


') MADISON AVE. AT 43RD ST. 
! NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
Member : REALTY HOTELS, Inc., N.Y. 
DAVID B. MULLIGAN, President 
FRANK W. REGAN, Vice Pres. 
and Manager ' 
Direct Elevator and Stairway to Grand i 
Central Terminal : 
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Paris, the wine 
capitol of Europe, 
was the scene of the 
International Ex- 
position in 1900 
where Great West- 
ern American 
Champagne re- 
ceived the fifth of yj 
its six European 
awards. 
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People 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


William D. Mitchell may prove to be 
the balance wheel of the congressional in- 
vestigation of Pearl Harbor. Mr. Mitchell, 
a former Attorney General, is chief coun- 
sel for the Committee of five Senators and 
five House members who will conduct the 
inquiry. Already, this group has become 
involved in some bluntly worded contro- 
versy, a dispute which has taken on pro- 
nounced political overtones. These over- 
tones have been made the louder by the 
fact that most votes within the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Investigation of the Pearl 
Harbor Attack have found all the Demo- 
crats voting one way and all the Repub- 





—U.S. Navy 


DEC. 7, 1941 
- «+ political issues smoked 


licans the other. Before the investigation 
is over, the elections of next year and 
the presidential election of 1948 may be 
influenced. 

Mr. Mitchell, a quiet, methodical and 
thoroughgoing lawyer, who lists himself as 
a Democrat but served in the Cabinet of 
a Republican President, Herbert Hoover, 
sits at the middle of the dispute, with the 
assigned task of conducting the investiga- 
tion. With hearings scheduled to begin 
November 15, the issues that have arisen 
and Mr. Mitchell’s part in the inquiry, 
plus his background and personality, take 
on a new importance. 

Interparty battling. Within the Com- 
mittee and on the floor of the Senate (see 
page 95), Republican members have been 
charging the Democrats with taking a 
strangle hold on procedures. The Commit- 
tee consists of six Democrats and four Re- 
publicans. Thus overweighted, the Repub- 
licans claim that they have been restrained 
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HERE’S as much chance for 

water to penetrate Fibreen as 
to soak through the feathers of a 
duck. 


Hair pins or housing gears .. . 
baby buggies or bowling alleys 


. big shipments . . . little ship- 
ments . . . look alike to Fibreen 
when it comes to perfect protec- 
tion in shipping . . . from water, 
dirt, dust and rough handling. 
Fibreen reenforced paper is as flex- 
ible as a cord yet tough as cow- 
hide. It is acknowledged as the best 
of all by industry for any kind of 
wrapping job . . . small or large. 
If you haven’t used Fibreen to 
guard your goods en route to des- 
tination, by all means write today 
for a life-sized sample and case 
histories of how other manufac- 
turers have used it. 

Fibreen has “dived” into many a 
tough shipping problem and “come 
up” with the right answer. 


Sisal-fibre reenforcement for strength 

. . Special asphalt for water-proof- 
ness... kraft paper for clean, easy 
handling - « « Sealed by heat and 
under pressure to produce Fibreen. 








SISAt 
SISAL-X, SISALTAPE AND 
ARMORED SISALKRAFT 
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PIPE TYPES. .. .by R. TAYLOR 
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THE EXHIBITIONIST. His desk looks 
like the display case in a pipe store, 
and if you don’t praise his pipe 
collection he’s personally insulted. 
What he really should boast about 


A LUXURY 
TOBACCO AT A 
POPULAR PRICE 


« A FELLER. 
wittes ‘A FRIEND 





ws Rices 











is that mm-marvelous Briggs he 
smokes. What flavor! Whataroma! 
No wonder; Briggs is aged in 
oaken casks for YEARS—extra- 
aged for extra mellowness. Try it! 


CASK-MELLOWED 
Extra Long for 
Extra Flavor 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD CO. 














If Access to 
RAW MATERIALS 
Consider 

Sy: ST. JOSEPH 


% Here in the heart of 
il 
LUMBER 


MINES 


the great Mid-West is 
St. Joseph, Missouri— 
surrounded by huge re- 
sources of RAW MATE- 
RIALS THAT MEAN 
MUCH to INDUSTRY. 

Along with rich coal, 
LIVESTOCK gas and oil fields, St. 
Joseph is in the immediate trade terri- 
tory where 60 other minerals are found. 

Add all this to an area that is well 
known for livestock, grain, soy beans, 
fruit, and tobacco and you have part 
of the OPPORTUNITY - PICTURE 
AWAITING NEW INDUSTRY IN 
ST. JOSEPH. 


All the facts concerning St. Joseph, Mo., are 
available to any business 
executive.Allcorres- 
pondence_ confidential. 
Write or wirefora Special 
Survey of opportunities 
offered your industry. 


Write 
Industrial Bureau 
CHAMBER OF 
» COMMERCE 


'{ 203 North Fifth Street 
St. Joseph 2, Missouri 
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Available Again! 


Real Deep Forest 


(CHRISTMAS TREES 


Select deep bushy Firs 
5’ to 6’ $4.65 
7’ to 8’ 4.95 
EXPRESS PREPAID anywhere in U.S.A. air 
— os order. No C.O.D.’s. Closing date 
ec 1. 


OLYMPIC TREE CO. 


Box 231-U, Port Angeles, Wash. 








GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance—these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “‘new-blade”’ smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept.Z, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE , , 


It was at this meeting of the Joint Senate-House Cp 
mittee to Investigate Pearl Harbor that William D, Mi 
ell was chosen as chief counsel to direct the inqui 
Left to right: Senator Brewster (Rep., Me.); Representa 


from making any independent inquiries, 
and from asking as individuals that partic- 
ular papers and witnesses be produced by 
the Army, Navy and other agencies. This, 
their unveiled implication is, has been done 
with the aim of covering up confusion and 
lack of foresight among high Washington 
officials just before the Japanese attack. 
Republicans, though not necessarily 
those serving on the Committee, would, 
of course, be delighted at any revelations 
that cast discredit on the Democratic re- 
gime of President Roosevelt, which was in 
power at the time. Democratic Committee 
members reply that nothing is to be cov- 
ered up; that to authorize individual mem- 
bers to comb documents and _ interview 
possible witnesses would be to authorize 
purposeless fishing expeditions, and create 
ten investigations instead of one. 
Governor Dewey. A prime political 
issue is involved in the possible appear- 
ance before the Committee of Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York, the Re- 
publican presidential nominee of 1944, and 
a possibility for 1948. Governor Dewey, 
it was contended several months ago, had 
in his possession, in 1944, evidence that 
President Roosevelt and top Army and 
Navy men about him knew in advance 
that the Japanese were about to attack 
American and British installations, al- 
though the exact point of attack was un- 
known. Two letters from General of the 
Army George C. Marshall, it was said, 
were delivered to the Governor by an 
Army colonel. These reputedly urged him 
not to use his information as campaign 
material. The point was that, if the infor- 
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,. TO INVESTIGATE PEARL HARBOR 


Gearhart (Rep., Calif.); Senator Lucas (Dem., Ill.); 
or Barkley (Dem., Ky.); Representative Cooper 
, Tenn.); Senator George (Dem., Ga.); Senator 
son (Rep., Mich.); Representative Clark (Dem., N.C.). 


mation were made public, the Japanese 
would know that Naval intelligence had 
broken the Japanese code. 

Governor Dewey refrained from using 
the information which he reportedly had, 
and some observers have said that, other- 
wise, he might well have won the election. 
The texts of the Marshall communications 
have never been made public. Republican 
Committee members are clamoring for the 
Governor to appear as a witness. Mr. 
Dewey has said he would be willing to tes- 
tify. His name is expected to be on the list 
of witnesses that Mr. Mitchell will draw 
up, but the Democratic majority has not 
indicated what it will do about Mr. Dewey. 

Another issue is President Roosevelt’s 
personal papers. 

White House files. President Truman 
has assured the Committee that any docu- 
ments it wants from the White House files 
will be produced. There are hundreds of 
cases of Roosevelt papers. Part of the ma- 
terial is at Hyde Park, and the rest of it is 
stored in the Archives Building in Wash- 
ington. Republican members of the Com- 
mittee had looked forward to combing 
through these papers, which the Commit- 
tee’s injunction against individual re- 
search now has prevented. (See page 15.) 

Former Secretary Hull. Another issue 
which still exasperates top Democrats is 
the fact that an Army board which in- 
vestigated Pearl Harbor said that an “ulti- 
matum” given to Japanese emissaries in 
Washington on Nov. 26, 1941, actually 
precipitated the war. The so-called ulti- 
matum was delivered by Cordell Hull, then 
Secretary of State. As late as a week or so 
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AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 
Back in the covered wagon days, good judges of whiskey 
pronounced Old Crow the finest whiskey that can be made. 


Discerning men of today pay it the same high regard; for this 
superb whiskey remains unchanged after a hundred years. 








TODAY, AS FOR GENERATIONS, 








Still flowing in this old spring house, the original lime- 
stone spring used by founder James Crow continues in use. 







ctr, 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey © Bourbon or Rye National Distillers Products Corporation, New York + 100 Proof 




















Ave You looking Toward 
Wider Business Horizons ? 


As you weigh the future of your new or 
expanding business, consider Colorado 
as a plant location. In the decentraliza- 
tion of industry taking place — no 
other state offers you so many advan- 
tages fc: growth—and for getting more 
fun out of living. 

Colorado labor is mostly pioneer 
Western stock—intelligent, efficient, CO- 
operative. Latest figures of U.S. Bureau 
of Census show that the value of manu- 
factured goods produced per wage earn- 
er in Colorado is 29.6 per cent above 
national average. This is due largely 
to the high type of labor and to the dry, 
healthful, invigorating all-year climate. 


Get the FACTS About Colorado 


Abundant Raw Materials—within easy reach 
for every type of industry. 

Labor Supply—ample skilled labor to meet all 
needs. Loyal, efficient, cooperative. 

Low Cost Fuel and Power— abundance of 
coal, oil, natural gas, power at low rates. 
Central Location—by means of modern trans- 
portation, ties you closely to nation’s markets. 
Excellent Housing Conditions—No tene- 
ments or factory districts here. Each worker 
lives in a good home, with grass, trees, flowers, 
garden. Snow-pure drinking water. Fine schools 
and colleges. 

Send for this FREE Book 
This 28-page book,“Colorado, 
Strategic Center of America’s 
Markets”, gives you facts and 
figures that will interest you. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors 
enjoyable reading. Mail the 
coupon now for your copy. . 
MAIL THIS COUPON = 


DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
105 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado. 

Please send me your 28-page book, “Colorado, Strategic 
Center of America’s Markets”. 


NAME 





MIME L8RR SRiiitp iiaee 





ADDRESS 


COLORADO 


300 SUNSHINY DAYS A YEAR —@- 














People of the Weeks 


ago, the preserit Secretary of State, James 
F. Byrnes, was defending Mr. Hull, with 
a statement that evidence found since the 
occupation of Japan showed the decision to 
bomb Pearl Harbor was made several 
weeks before November 26. The Demo- 
crats are anxious to clear the matter up. 
Mr. Hull may testify. 

Browbeaten. witnesses? Republican 
members are alleging, too, that an Army 
man, after testifying in a previous Pearl 
Harbor investigation, was “browbeaten” 
into signing an affidavit changing his 
testimony. Mr. Mitchell says that this re- 
port will be looked into. 

Missing papers. There are charges also 
that important documents bearing on de- 
cisions made in Washington just before 
Pearl Harbor now are missing. This state- 
ment also was made by the Army board. 
The latter added, however, that, in most 
cases, copies of the missing papers had 
been obtained from other files, and that 
nothing of importance was overlooked. 
But, now, it is alleged that the logs of Navy 
radio monitors, who took down Japanese 
advices to that country’s diplomats that 
war was about to begin, have disappeared. 
This, too, the Committee is to investigate. 

Mr. Mitchell’s part. In the middle of 
all these charges, countercharges and polit- 
ical maneuvers, it apparently devolves 
upon Mr. Mitchell to keep the investiga- 
tion on an even and orderly course. He 
commands the respect of members of both 
parties, and his thoughtful advice is lis- 
tened to. He was chosen by the unanimous 
vote of the Committee, after several of its 
members had urged him to take the job, 
which he was not eager to do. 

Once he had accepted, however, he, as- 
sisted by a small staff, began the laborious 
task of analyzing all the testimony and all 
the documentary evidence produced by 
three previous Pear] Harbor investigations. 
Mr. Mitchell thought it best to correlate 
the known evidence, before proceeding fur- 
ther, even though it meant working days, 
nights and Sundays. 

The next step is planning the course the 
investigation will take, and listing the wit- 
nesses to be called. With the opening of the 
hearings, it will be Mr. Mitchell’s task to 
bring out the evidence by questioning and 
cross-examining the witnesses. Lawyers 
consider him a skillful, quick-witted and 
patient cross-examiner. Committee mem- 
bers, of course, will ask questions too. 

At 71, Mr. Mitchell is small, wiry and 
dark complexioned, friendly and _ self- 
possessed. He served in the Spanish War 
and in the first World War, and was an 
enthusiastic reservist in peacetime. 

He now takes up what has become an 
irrepressible issue, the question of who is 
to blame for Pearl Harbor. Much is to be 
heard of both the issue and Mr. Mitchell 
in the weeks ahead. 
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A FINE PIPE 
HAS RETURNED 


The pipe you’ve been waiting 
for ...the cool-smoking 
KIRSTEN Pipe is again avail- 
able at your favorite dealer. 

You'll get lasting pleasure 
from your KIRSTEN Pipe. 
The radiator with its big ex- 
posed cooling surface cools 
each puff . . . condenses 
and traps bitter tars and 
oils. Leakproof valve / 
prevents moisture from fi 
returning to the bowl. / 



















Cool 
Clean 


Sweet: 
Smoking 


KIRSTEN PIPE CO. 
Dept. 211 


Buy and Keep Seattle 1, Wash, 


Victory Bonds 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be 
sent not less than two weeks prior to the 
date change becomes effeciive. Send the 
address at which copies are now being 
received and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
24th &NSts.,N.W., Washington7,D.C. 











How to Sell the 


TEXAS MARKET 


50 Year Old Firm Wants 
New Items to Distribute 


1. Plumbing Supplies 
2. Water Well Equipment 
3. Industrial Supplies 


This distributor has operated under the same 
name and ownership for 50 years. Over a half 
century of making friends in Texas is an asset 
to any good firm wanting to become estab- 
lished in this state. One important line has 
been represented for 50 years. a 

Distribution “know how” is offered in all 3 
fields. A large central warehouse, in one of 
Texas’ largest industrial cities, together with 
3 branch houses, and 2 new branches planned 
for 1946, will give delivery service with a 10 
mile radius of several hundred local dealers 
located in the most densely populated areas 
of Texas. 

Connections are of interest only when the 
outlook is for a long term operation. Full co- 
operation is assured with manufacturers spe- 
cialty salesmen, although it is not possible, at 
this time, for the distributor to detail any 
salesmen for vargas gd work. - 

The President of this firm has requested his 
advertising agency to insert this announce- 
ment and to send all inquiries to his personal 
attention. 


ALBERT EVANS—Advertising 
909 Dan Waggoner Building 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 
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PICTURE OF A MAN “ROOKED” OF $8,000! 


A philosophic nature? Not at all! Years ago John Clark recognized the possibility of an employee 
turning dishonest . . . and consulted his insurance agent. Result: U.S.F. & G.—not John Clark— 
will make good the loss. 

FIDELITY BONDS PAY BIG DIVIDENDS. Would your company stand the loss if a piece of 
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PEARL HARBOR’S ‘MISSING PAPERS’ 


Republican-Democratic Debate on Congress Inquiry 


Mr. Brewster [Rep., of Maine]. Mr. President, it seems de- 
sirable at this time to report to the Senate the situation with 
regard to the so called Pearl Harbor investigation, for in recent 
days there have been developments which have given some 
concern to the members of the minority who are in some 
measure responsible for the investigation. 

I wish to call attention first to the words of the Majority 
Leader [Senator Alben W. Barkley, Dem., of Kentucky, chair- 
man of the Committee] in presenting the resolution on Septem- 
ber 6. After referring to the varying reports from the Army 
and Navy, several of which had been submitted and were pub- 
lished on August 28, as I recall, by the President, with various 
additional reports by the Secretary of the Navy and the Secre- 
tary of War to the President, the Majority Leader had this 
to say: 

“But these reports, Mr. President, are confusing and 
conflicting when compared with one another, and to some 
extent contain contradictions and inconsistencies within 
themselves.” 


That is certainly a moderate statement. 
The Majority Leader then said: 


“Under these circumstances it is not strange that wide- 
spread confusion and suspicion prevail among the Ameri- 
can people and among the members of Congress.” 


He went on to comment that the defenses of the members 
of the various forces who are charged with derelictions are 
themselves inconsistent and contradictory. So he proposed in his 
resolution, Senate Concurrent Resolution 27, which was adopted 
on that date, that— 


“The Congress itself should make its own thorough, im- 
partial, and fearless inquiry into the facts and circum- 
stances and conditions prevailing prior to and at the time 
of the Pearl Harbor attack.” 

He went on to say: 

“This inquiry, Mr. President, should be of such dignity 
and authenticity as to convince the Congress and the coun- 
try and the world that no effort has been made to shield 
any person who may have been directly o1 indirectly re- 
sponsible for this disaster, or to condemn unfairly or un- 
justly any person who was in authority, military, naval, or 
civilian, at the time or prior thereto.” 

He further said: 

“It should be conducted without partisanship or favorit- 
ism toward any responsible official, military, naval, or 
civilian, high or low, living or dead.” 

He concluded as follows: 

“It ought to be so complete and so fair that no person 
could doubt the good faith of the report and the findings 
made in it, or those who make it . . .” 

Now eight weeks have elapsed. We have selected counsel 
(William D. Mitchell]. We have sought, in the occasional meet- 
ings of the Committee, to clarify some of the issues we face. 
But we have finally reached a point where the disagreement 





A political issue for 1946 and 1948 is either to 
be born or is to die with the fate of the Senate- 
House investigation that is to be made into the 
background of Pearl Harbor. 

In a heated debate, extending over several 
days in the United States Senate, Senators have 
argued over the basis for the investigation now to 
start, Republicans, looking for a live issue, charge 
that there are “missing papers” that individual 
Committee members should be permitted to find 
if they can. Democrats, wary of fishing expedi- 
tions, are opposed to “snooping” into personal 
papers of the late President Roosevelt. 

So that its readers may have an insight into 
the controversy now developing, The United 
States News here offers the highlights of the 
debate in the Senate. 











among the members of the Committee, unfortunately on ma- 
jority and minority lines, indicates some concern, at least on 
our part, as to whether we are going to accomplish the results 
which the Majority Leader so clearly outlined as to command 
the confidence of all elements of our citizenship in the good 
faith and the completeness with which the investigation would 
be carried on... 

Mr. President, we find ourselves now at the parting of the 
ways where the privilege and the authority to which I have 
referred are denied to individual members of the Committee, 
and, as we believe, the matter should be presented to the 
members of the Senate so that they may understand thor- 
oughly the extent to which our capacity to serve is, in our 
judgment, circumscribed. 

As a result of our protest in recent days, the exception which 
the President made on October 23 in the executive order of 
August 28 has this morning received the. consideration of the 
Committee, and it was voted that the President should be 
requested further to modify the order so that any officer or 
other employe of the Government might be free to discuss any 
phase of this matter with any member of the Committee. We 
are profoundly grateful for that proposed liberalization of the 
order; which we trust the President will accept. But it is regret- 
table that eight weeks after this investigation started it is even 
necessary for the minority members of the Committee to ask 
that such a liberalization of this order should be put into 
effect. It is even more disturbing that it has become necessary 
to make a further request that the Committee members be 
granted the same-latitude in the examination of governmental 
records that was always accorded without question during the 
history of the Truman Committee, and which is now, under the 
executive order, accorded without question to the counsel and 
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members of the special Committee’s staff, Regardless of whether 
we are prepared, I myself proposed this morning to ask the 
chairman and the counsel of the Committee whether an individ- 
ual member of the Committee might examine governmental rec- 
ords to ascertain their condition, the order in which they have 
been kept, why certain records are missing, and why certain 
files have been destroyed, as we have been reliably informed. 

Those are some of the reasons why we feel that this is the 
proper forum in which to report the difficulties under which we 
have been working and which we trust may be corrected as 
time goes on. We feel it incumbent upon us to report the 
situation to this body before we carry the responsibility of pre- 
paring the full, complete, unbiased, and nonpartisan report 
which was the expectation of this body when it agreed to the 
resolution under which the responsibility was created. It is for 
these reasons that we report the situation to the Senate, and we 
hope that it may result in such modification of certain orders 
as will permit the full liberty of investigation which we feel is 
essential to the demonstration of the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth... 

Mr. Ferguson [Rep., of Michigan]. Mr. President, I feel that 
the time has come when I, too, must make a statement upon 
this floor in reference to this important matter. 

From the time the Senate agreed to the resolution, I deemed 
it advisable to make no report upon this matter. My only com- 
ment was that I hoped that the Committee would be able to 
develop all the facts in the case. But I feel that the time has 
now come when I, too, must report to the Senate what I find 
to be the situation at the present moment 

The Committee was established as a bipartisan one for the 
purpose of assuring an investigation free from politics, and one 
which would guarantee the people once and for all that all the 
facts would be disclosed to them. 

It was in the light of this background and in that spirit that 
the resolution creating the Committee was approved by both 
houses of Congress. 

IT am sure that each member of the Committee recognized 
the solemn obligation with which he was charged as an in- 
dividual. No member would have consented to serve on the 
Committee without the assurance that he would not be re- 
stricted in any way whatsoever in his individual discharge of 
this grave responsibility. 

Soon after its appointment the Committee was confronted 
with a question of procedure of the highest importance to the 
performance of its duty. We found that on Aug. 28, 1945, at the 
time, or at least about the time when the Army and Navy 
Inquiry Board rendered its report—I think it was that very 
day—an order had been made by the President prohibiting 
any member of the armed services from discussing matters 
which had been held confidential in the report. It was therefore 
necessary at the very outset, if the Committee was to properly 
perform its work, that the executive order be changed .. . 

On the 23d of October, 1945, the President approved a 
modification of his previous order. I am sorry to say that the 
new order still remains limited in scope by its own wording, 
according to the interpretation put upon it by the Committee 
counsel and the majority of the Committee ... 

Mr. President, it will be noted in the exception to the order 
previously issued that a witness can do nothing else but appear 
before the Committee and testify publicly. He cannot give any 
information, prior to his public testimony, to any member of the 
Committee or to the counsel of the Committee. 

Mr. President, when the counsel for the Committee showed 
me that order, I had certain suggestions to make, and the 
counsel agreed with them, and in his own handwriting wrote 
upon the copy which I now have in my hand. It was the same 
down to the language “and will respectively authorize any 
employe or member of the armed,” where we inserted the words 
“or civilian” before the word “services.” We struck out the words 
“whose testimony is desired by the Committee but,” and then 
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we inserted the words “give information to the Committee, its 
counsel, and its members, and testify publicly before the Com- 
mittee concerning any matter pertinent to the investigation,” 

Mr. President, the original memorandum, and the one which 
is signed, does not even allow the counsel of the Committee, or 
anyone else, to talk to any member of the armed services. That 
condition existed until 11 o’clock this morning. That order was 
issued by the President. 

Knowing the President as I do, I cannot understand why the 
order with the change made by the counsel for the Committee 
was not signed. But the counsel for the Committee and the 
Majority Leader appeared at the White House, and when they 
returned I am informed by the counsel that they brought back 
the original order as drafted, which, until this very hour, does 
not allow the counsel or any member of the Committee, or the 
Committee itself, to do other than to call the witness for open 
testimony. 

Mr. President, how can this Committee function with that 
upon the record? ... 

Mr. Barkley. [Dem., of Kentucky, chairman of the Com- 
mittee]. Mr. President, I regret that it has been deemed advis- 
able or desirable on the part of some members of the Com- 
mittee to bring to the floor of the Senate some disagreement 
with respect to procedure in the investigation which was author- 
ized by Senate Concurrent Resolution 27. But there is nothing 
in the matter from which I shrink in the slightest degree. There 
is nothing in the record of the Committee of which I am 
ashamed, or for which I make the slightest apology. There is 
nothing in the record of the Committee that is not orderly, in 
my judgment, and in the judgment of the majority of the Com- 
mittee, not proper with relation to determining upon the 
matter of procedure. And it is a question of procedure that is 
involved in this present discussion. 

Quotations were read from the statement which I made when 
I offered the resolution with reference to the kind of investiga- 
tion which I contemplated, and the necessity for it. I stand by 
the statement I made at that time. Nothing has been done 
since then that was in the slightest degree inconsistent with 
every statement which I made at the time I offered the con- 
current resolution creating the joint Committee, which was 
unanimously adopted in both houses . . . 

The crux of the whole thing, and the real difference between 
the majority and minority members of the Committee, is on 
the question whether, on his own, any member—I, the Senator 
from Georgia, the Senator from Illinois, the Senator from 
Maine, the Senator from Michigan, or any of the House mem- 
bers—himself as an individual, armed by this amended order, 
shall be permitted to go into any department and go into any 
records, in the presence of no one else, and pick out what he 
thinks ought to be made public or brought to the attention of 
the Committee. The Committee felt that it was established as 
a Committee, and that it must function as a Committee. It was 
authorized to appoint subcommittees in cases in which that was 
found necessary. 

Inasmuch as this was a matter within the control of the Com- 
mittee, it was felt that the President ought not to be asked to 
modify his order so as to authorize individual members of the 
Committee to cruise around among all the papers in all the 
departments to determine for themselves, each individually, 
whether some paper or document which might not necessarily 
even have any relationship to Pearl Harbor should be examined 
or brought to the attention of the Committee. The restrictive 
phrases in the proposed resolution, if there are any, are rather 
evasive and vague as to whether they would even be limited 
so far as concerns investigating or looking at papers which have 
no relationship to Pearl Harbor. In the mass of all the various 
papers, undoubtedly each individual member would have the 
authority to examine all the private papers of any man who 
ever held public office, in order to find if there was something 
in there which had some relationship to Pear! Harbor. 
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Mr. Ferguson. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Barkley. I yield. 

Mr. Ferguson. How would the private papers of a man who 
held office be in the files of the Government? 

Mr. Barkley. He might leave them there. 

Mr. Ferguson. Then does not the Committee think the Com- 
mittee should be able to see them and determine whether they 
relate to Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Barkley. The Committee can see them. The Committee 
can see any paper in Washington, any paper in Hawaii, any 
paper anywhere in the world that bears upon this investigation. 
The Committee can do that, and its counsel can do that; and 
if anyone brings to the Committee even a suspicion that there 
js a paper somewhere, the counsel would be authorized to look 
into it and see whether there is any such paper. That is what 
] am talking about—to have the Committee rather than in- 
dividual members of the Committee, take the authority to do 
this 

Mr. Brewster. As I now understand the position of the 
Senator, there are records and information here of two char- 
acters. One is composed of written records and the other is com- 
posed of those which are in the memory of man. As the Senator 
from ‘Kentucky now presents the matter, he has accorded this 
individual freedom to individual members of the Committee 
under the modification proposed by the President—in other 
words, that any member of the Government or the armed serv- 
ices may go to any individual member of the Committee and 
freely volunteer information which is in his own mind. 

Mr. Barkley. That is right. 

Mr. Brewster. But if he calls attention to some records in 
the Government files down in the vast Pentagon Building, and 
if he savs, “If you go to room X and look at record Y,” then the 
door is locked, and that liberty is not accorded to individual 
members of the Committee. That is what I cannot understand. 

Mr. Barkley. Mr. President, the door is not locked. Whether 
someone goes to a member of the Committee or whether a 
member of the Committee goes to someone, and states there is 
such a record, all the member of the Committee has to do is to 
go to the Committee and say, “I am informed there is such a 
record and I want authority to see it.” 

Does the Senator think that is too much to do? 

Mr. Brewster. I certainly do. I think the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, as chairman, should be authorized to permit me to do 
that, and I think it is a very simple request and a very neces- 
sary request if confidence in the Committee is to continue .. . 

Mr. Barkley. Here is a resolution which was offered by the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Brewster) earlier in the day which 
was not agreed to but which was rather held in suspense: 

“Whereas determination regarding the significance of 
missing files—” 

I wish to say that the unequivocal statement has been made 
that there are missing files. So far as the Committee knows. so 
far as the counsel knows, and so far as any individual member 
of the Committee knows, there is no basis for the bald statement 
that there are missing papers. There have been rumors floating 
around to the effect that papers are missing, but if there are any 
such, the Committee will find it out. If anyone will tell any indi- 
vidual Senator that any paper about which he knows anything 
is missing, that person will be called before the Committee and 
asked to give whatever information he knows about the matter. 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Barkley. I yield. 

Mr. Brewster. I am quite surprised to hear the Majority 
Leader make that statement, because it appears in the records, 
if he has read them, that there are documents which are miss- 
ing. The fact appears in the testimony which has already been 
given to the Pearl Harbor Board. Much of the investigation was 
concerned with the location of such material. I made the state- 
ment repeatedly before the Committee that I had been reliably 
informed that two complete files of a certain character, which I 
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stated, were missing, and I asked permission to go and see how 
the records were kept, and whether they were missing. I asked 
for such permission, and I was only this morning denied such 
permission by the majority of the Committee. 

Mr. Barkley. I am coming to that point right now. There 
were certain papers that were withheld. They related to a part 
of the War Department investigation. They were withheld for 
reasons which were given at the time, and which were later 
revealed and made public. 

Mr. Ferguson. If the Senator will examine the Army and 
Navy reports he will find that the Army report specifically says 
that certain records— 

Mr. Barkley. Does that relate to the monitor service? 

Mr. Ferguson. It relates to two services. 

Mr. Barkley. There was an instance in which during the 
past four or five years the offices of the monitor service—a 
technical name which I do not now understand, but which I 
hope to understand when we get into the investigation—were 
moved, and installations were moved to another place entirely. 
During the process of moving it seems that some of the papers 
were displaced, and have not yet become located. 

Mr. Brewster. Would not the Senator say that they vere 
missing? 

Mr. Borkley. There is no basis for the statement that some 
one has filched the papers out of the files. 

Mr. Brewster. When it is said that papers are missing, that 
may not be true, but there is this evidence: With regard to 
a certain telegram which has been considered to be of great 
importance, a certain member of the staff testified that it was 
missing. He was severely censured by the chairman of the had, 
Admiral Hart, who is now a Senator from Connecticut, for mak- 
ing the statement. Admiral Hart said, “I have myself seen that 
telegram.” Within the week. I asked Senator Hart about the 
telegram, and he said, “I find that I was mistaken. I have never 
seen that telegram.” That would indicate some conflict, at 
least, of view. 

Mr. Barkley. The Senator is no longer in the Navy and not 
subject to any intimidation. If his memory on that subject 
failed him, it cannot be charged to anybody above him in 
the Navy. 

Mr. Brewster. I was merely indicating that the officer who 
testified the telegram was missing may have been incorrectly 
informed. 

Mr. Barkley. It seems that Admiral Hart had said that at 
one time he had seen the telegram, and later he said that he 
had not seen it. 

Mr. Brewster. That is correct. 

Mr. Barkley. That may be the fault of memory. The Sena- 
tor does not indicate that the Senator from Connecticut, for- 
merly Admiral Hart, deliberately changed his statement. 

Mr. Brewster. Not at all. I was trying to establish the fact 
that the responsible naval officer who testified with regard to 
the missing paper may perhaps have been correct. The only 
refutation of his statement was the statement of Admiral Hart. 
who subsequently said that he was misin‘ormed. 

Mr. Barkley. The Committee will go into that subject. and 
I am satisfied it will go into it exhaustively. It is not necessary 
to designate one individual to do what the whole Committee 
can do... 

Mr. George [Dem., of Georgia]. I can very well understand 
why the distinguished Senator from Kentucky did not wish to 
have the rather heavy responsibility of saying to any individual 
member of the Committee who came to him and asked per- 
mission to make a secret examination in the files of the White 
House, for example, that he did not wish that authority given to 
him. I think that would perhaps be a responsibility which he 
ought not willingly to assume. Actually it is a question for the 
Committee itself to decide, in a matter of such importance as this. 

This is not a question as saying to the.counsel of the Com- 
mittee, “I have information that John Doe or Bill Smith is 
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able to testify before the Committee, and wishes to testify.’ 
This question involves the most confidential files of the man 
who was President of the United States when the attack on 
Pearl Harbor occurred, and who until a short while ago was 
President of the United States—the most important and highly 
confidential papers any Government can have. 

I respectfully suggest that so long as the Committee may 
determine who is to make examinations or who is to have 
opportunity to scrutinize or to inquire, the matter should be 
left in that shape. 

Personally, my own feeling is that I would not want to go toa 
department and make an investigation on my own, as a member 
of the Committee. I would certainly want to have the authority 
of the whole Committee before I assumed the responsibility of 
taking out of the files of the Government documents of the 
character which may be involved in this case. I think there is 
an anticipated brake on the members of the Committee that 
will never arise as a practical consideration, because I think the 
Committee undoubtedly will, on any reasonable showing by 
ny member of the Committee, be entirely willing that the in- 
uiry be prosecuted and be made . . . 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. President, I appreciate the statement of 
the Senator from Georgia, and I also know that he did not 
mean to intimate that there had ever been any proposal— 
although I think his language would be susceptible of such a 
‘onstruction—that any member of the Committee or its counsel 
would have any right whatsoever to go into Government files 
ind take out papers and take them to the Committee or any- 
vhere else. I have never heard of such a proposal. The proposal 
of both the Senator from Michigan and myself was that we 
should have the right to examine the records; but it has been 
agreed at all times, and Mr. Mitchell [William D. Mitchell, 
Committee counsel] in analyzing the request of the Senator 
from Michigan stipulated that the requests were to come 
through the Committee counsel, if we desired one or another 
record to be secured. It was never thought that anyone indi- 
vidually should remove records. I think a part of the Senator’s 
‘tatement might have carried such an implication. 

Mr. President, in connection with the discussion of last Fri- 
iay regarding the Pearl Harbor Committee, as it is called, I 
vish to make a certain addition to thé Record in the interest of 
iccuracy. In the course of that discussion the chairman of the 
Committee, the Majority Leader, the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Barkley) read a resolution which was offered by me, which 
had not been agreed to by the Committee, but which was held 
in suspense. I read from page 10510 of the Record. The portion 
first read by the Senator from Kentucky from the resolution 
iffered by me is as follows: 


“Whereas determination regarding the significance of 
missing files—” 
That is the quotation. To this suggestion the Majority Leader 
ook serious exception, and somewhat critically he made the 
following statement: 


“I wish to say that the unequivocal statement has been 
made that there are missing tiles. So far as the Committee 
knows, so far as the counsel knows, and so far as any in- 
dividual member of the Committee knows, there is no basis 
for the bald statement that there are missing papers.” 


When I returned to my office that evening, I found therein 
memorandum of the same date from the counsel of the Com- 
mittee, the Honorable William D. Mitchell, to me regarding 
this situation. I wish to read that into the Record without 
reading the names in the interest of not disclosing them at this 
time, but they are available to any who may be interested, 
and are available to the members of the Committee or to the 
Majority Leader. I quote now from Hon. William D. Mitchell. 


“Respecting the absence of records of monitoring sta- 
tions, which had been alerted to catch the ‘winds execute 
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message.’ [The “winds execute message” was one of a 
series of code messages by the Japanese Government in- 
serted in news broadcasts from Japan to which Japanese 
diplomatic agents throughout the world had been instructed 
to listen. The “winds execute message,” containing the code 
words, “East wind, rain,” purportedly meant war with the 
United States.] In the record of proceedings . . . (it is) 
testified that the logs of all four Navy monitoring stations 
in the United States had been destroyed. He said the 
Cheltenham’s logs were destroyed when that station moved 
to Chatham; the Winter Harbor log was destroyed to 
make filing room. He could not say why the other two logs 
were destroyed, but that a search for the logs had been 
made in November or December, 1943, and again in the 
spring of 1944, and the logs were then gone.” 


Mr. Ferguson. Mr. President— 

The Presiding Officer. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? - 

Mr. Brewster. I yield. 

Mr. Ferguson. I take it that what the Senator from Maine 
is reading indicates that official documents are missing—at least, 
the counsel for the Committee indicates that official documents 
are missing. 

Mr. Brewster. He states that responsible naval officials:in 
charge in this matter have so testified, and there is indicated 
the absence not only of the records of two stations, which I had 
stated, but records of four Navy monitoring stations which ap- 
parently had been destroyed. They certainly were missing. .. . 

Mr. Lucas [Dem., of Illinois]. Mr. President, the Pearl Harbor 
attack is an important question. I do not underestimate the 
seriousness of the investigation of the attack upon Pearl Har- 
bor. But I had hoped from the beginning that this case might 
be tried in much the same manner that a lawsuit is tried, in an 
orderly fashion . . . 

What have we before the United States Senate today? We 
have before the Senate the statements of two Senators, the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Ferguson) and the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Brewster), giving the American people the im- 
pression that someone has destroyed important records dealing 
with Pearl Harbor. On what do they base that statement? Is 
it evidence addressed before the Committee? No, Mr. Presi- 
dent; we have not even started taking testimony. Hearings will 
start on November 15. Had the Senator from Maine and the 
Senator from Michigan wished to be fair, they could have made 
further inquiry of Genera! Mitchell as to what had been done 
in connection with the very thing they were talking about. They 
would have given the Senate all the facts. 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Lucas. I do not yield. 

Mr. Brewster. Will the Senator yield in the interest of a 
search for truth? 

Mr. Lucas. A search for truth? If the Senator will follow that 
policy and be fair about this thing, the truth will come 
out. But the case cannot be tried on the floor of the United 
States Senate. It cannot be tried in the newspapers, as the 
Senator from Maine and the Senator from Michigan are at- 
tempting todo... 

Up to this time, according to the statement made by William 
Mitchell, general counsel for the Committee, the departments 
have been completely co-operative, and have not failed to give 
Mr. Mitchell everything that he has asked for in connection 
with this investigation, including top secrets. That was his 
statement before the Committee the other day. 

Mr. President, I do not rely on the search which was made 
for those logs in 1943 and 1944, as the Senator from Michigan 
and the Senator from Maine are now relying upon it. I am 
not going to be satisfied with that. I never have been; but I was 
reluctant to talk about it today. I had hoped that it might 
unfold as we developed the evidence from time to time. 
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General Mitchell submitted to the Navy Department the 
following “ Memorandum on ‘winds’ message”: which the junior 
Senator from Maine would want you to believe is a closed book 
unless he can personally investigate it. Listen, my colleagues, 
to this. Among other evidence we must— 


“]. Have a witness from Navy who will describe the 
naval monitoring stations, where they were located, how they 
operated, and when and how and in what terms they were 
advised to monitor for the ‘winds’ execute message.” 


Is that the way to proceed, Mr. President? Is that the hon- 
orable and fair way to get to the bottom of a situation as 
grious as this? Is not that the way a fair and unpartial legal 
mind works? The Navy will produce their witnesses before we 
get through if the Senator from Maine and the Senator from 
Michigan will have a little patience. 

General Mitchell also wants the Navy to produce— 


“2. A witness from each station who was in charge of it 
November 28 to December 7, 1941, and who can be asked 
where the logs were kept, and what he remembers about 


the winds message.” 


Would not it be more in keeping with what is just and right 
to wait another two weeks or more to ascertain if we can find 
those witnesses and take their testimony, and then from our 
conclusions and deductions as to what happened at that time 
with respect to the logs. 

I am advised that two of the logs have absolutely nothing 
todo with Pearl Harbor. 

General Mitchell also wants— 

“3. A witness from each station who was in charge at the 
time the logs of November 28 to December 7 were de- 
stroyed or otherwise disposed of, and why.” 


Obviously, Mr. President, that is what we want; every 
American wants that; every Senator on the Committee wants 
that. Why cannot we wait? The Senator from Michigan wants 
to go down and inspect all the State Department files and the 
War Department files and the files of the President of the 
United States. If these witnesses fail to satisfy the Committee 
and the Senator from Michigan or any other Senator desires to 
pursue the inquiry further, as one member of the Committee 
I shall not hesitate to grant to a subcommittee authority to 
make such further investigation. However, I shall never grant 
permission to any single member to examine alone these files. 
I cannot understand why any member of the Senate would 
wish to go down and look over by himself, the personal files 
of a former President of the United States. I simply cannot 
understand it—any more than I would want to look at the per- 
sonal files of the Senator from Michigan. Yet that is apparently 
one of the big things in the Pearl Harbor investigation—the 
desire to look at personal files. 

Mr. Ferguson. It has been said by the able senior Senator 
from Illinois that the junior Senator from Michigan wants to 
xe the personal files, the private papers, of the President of the 
United States. Nothing should be further from the mind of the 
able Senator from Illinois than that the junior Senator from 
Michigan wants to see the private papers of the President of 
the United States. 

Iask now that the able Senator from Illinois explain to the 
Senate of the United States how any private paper of the 
President of the United States would be in -the Army, the 
Navy, or the State Department files, or the Archives of the 
United States Government . . . 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. President, I am told that there are 40 or 50 
or 60 bales of private and public papers which are now in 
the Archives belonging to the President of the United States. 

Mr, Brewster. I am sure the Senator wishes to be correct; the 
tumber is 210. 

Mr. Lucas. Very well: that miakes my case better. 
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Mr. Brewster. Very much better. 

Mr. Lucas. I thank the Senator from Maine. There are 210 
bales. Think of it, 210 bales of public and personal, private 
papers in the Archives of the President—210 bales—and some- 
body wants to sit down and go through those 210 bales in order 
to find out something about Pearl Harbor. 

How long would it take one man to go through 210 bales of 
papers? I am merely a country boy, and I always think of a 
bale of straw or a bale of hay, and I suppose these bales are 
about the size of a bale of hay, perhaps smaller, perhaps larger. 

I am told those files are not properly indexed or cross- 
indexed, and that there is only one individual who knows 
anything about them, and that is Miss Tully [Miss Grace 
Tully, Secretary to the late President Roosevelt]. But the Re- 
publican Senators are not going to trust Miss Tully, we may be 
sure, and they are not going to trust the investigators to look at 
those files. They have to go through these 210 bales sheet by 
sheet, paper by paper, and read them all, in order to find out 
something about Pearl Harbor. How long would it take? 

Mr. Ferguson. Mr. President, the time of Senators on this 
Committee would be well spent if it required that period of 
time to make sure that the people of the United States of 
America had all the facts, and that nothing had been con- 
cealed from the people of the United States. 

Why all this clamor that we should start the hearings on the 
15th or the 16th day of this month, without the facts, when 
admittedly there are 250 bales of papers? I say to the people 
of the United States of America, and to the members of the 
Senate that Miss Tully cannot go through these files and ascer- 
tain what is pertinent to Pearl Harber. Miss Tully is not famil- 
iar with the actions of the State Department and the diplomacy 
of the United States. Miss Tully is not familiar with the Army 
and the Navy records or the State Department records. 

Who is Miss Tully? She is not a representative of the United 
States of America, but of the executors of the estate of the late 
President of the United States. Who is Miss Tully to say what 
is material to the evidence, what is material to the facts to be 
discovered concerning Pearl Harbor? Is that the way to obtain 
the facts, Mr. President? 

I rise on the Senate floor because I believe that there never 
was a time in my life when a greater problem faced me and 
faced the people of the United States in connection with ascer- 
taining the truth in this democracy. I say Mr. President, the 
time has come when the people must have the truth, no matter 
how much midnight oil or how much effort of any individual 
is spent to ascertain it. I think we will not be satisfied to have 
a clerk, a secretary to the late President of the United States, 
determine what the people should have. That is not the way 
to proceed, Mr. President. 

In the memo produced by the able Senator from Illinois, the 
counsel for the Committee says: 

“Among other evidence we must have—” 
And he is addressing this apparently to the departments— 
“A witness from the Navy.” 

Mr. President, the time has passed when the Navy was to 
investigate itself. The time has passed when the Army was 
to investigate itself. The junior Senator from Michigan was 
responsible for submitting the resolution which required the 
Army and Navy to investigate themselves. The Senator from 
Michigan had prepared and was ready to present on the floor 
a resolution providing for the ascertainment of the facts by 
means of an investigation. The able Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Barkley) presented a similar resolution and it was 
adopted without debate. 

Mr. President, as I said before, this is not an investigation 
by the Army, by the Navy, by the White House, by the State 
Department, or by any other department. It is an investigation, 
as I understand it, to be made by a joint committee of the 
Congress. 
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ropolitan Oakland Area is located for world 
trade, especially with the Orient, Australia, New Zealand and South America.” 
With incoming raw materials to be manufactured and distributed to the 
American market, and outgoing finished products ranging from canned and dried 
fruits to diesel engines, Metropolitan Oakland Area was a leading world port 
before the war. Postwar it bids fair to become the import-export center of the West. 
Deep water harbors and terminals unexcelled on the Pacific Coast ... a 
$55,000,000 port and terminal expansion program ... mainland terminus of three 
transcontinental railway systems with direct loading between ship and cars... 
close-in manufacturing districts paralleling the waterfront... 
These are only a few of Metropolitan Oakland Area’s advantages. 


Write for “It’s an Amazing NEW West” 


Read about the astonishing increase in population, in income 
and other important indices. Get the facts and figures that show 
Metropolitan Oakland Area to be the most favorable location for 
fast, low-cost distribution by rail,’ water, highway and air. Learn 
about our huge power supply, natural resources, favorable climate, 
and many other factors that make this “The NATURAL Industrial 
Center of the NEW West.” 

If the West Coast is included in your reconversion plans — 
with or without export-import in mind — Metropolitan Oakland 
Area offers unequalled advantages and profit opportunities. 

Write for “It’s an amazing NEW West” now! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA ~- 390 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Oakland 12, Calif. 
The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West ..... 


BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SANLEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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AUTO-INDUSTRY COSTS VS. PROFITS 


Companies Reply to Commerce Department Report 


The Department of Commerce report, entitled “Domestic 
Economic Developments,” dated October 25, which purports to 
show that the automotive industry can increase wages 15 
percent for 1946 and another 10 percent in 1947 without price 
increases and “make high profits,” has been received in the 
automobile industry with amazement. It would be wonderful if 
the facts justified the Department’s theories. 

Study of its assumptions and forecasts—and subsequent total 
failure to find any factual or other authoritative basis therefor— 
has only deepened the general feeling of incredulity which 
marked its initial reception. 

It is obvious to management in the automobile industry that 
the far-reaching conclusions of the report are based wholly upon 
major assumptions which at best are debatable as to validity 
and at worst are wholly unfounded upon fact. 

The report assumes an annual increase in productivity for 
the years 1946, 1947 and 1948 “equal to the average annual 
increase over the period 1919-1941, after effects of production 
levels on productivity have been eliminated.” 

The report thus implies that the automobile industry can look 
to a year-to-year increase in man-hour efficiency from which it 
can expect lowered costs, and consequently will be able to pay 
higher wages from resultant savings. 

However, undisputed Bureau of Labor Statistics studies show 
that the contrary was true during the past 10 years of peace- 
time production, that increases occurred only prior to 1930. 
Productivity declined 11 percent between 1929 and 1939. Labor 
costs per unit increased nearly 21 percent in the five prewar 
years of 1935-1940. 

This downward trend in efficiency accelerated during the 
war, as your researchers could have determined. Today, on the 
basis of resumed production of peacetime items, the only ques- 
tion is the degree of decline. The drop in productivity varies in 
different plants between 25 and 50 percent as compared with 
prewar levels. 

Hence, if the record of the past 10 years and present conditions 
are any indication of future labor productivity, the unit cost in 
1946, 1947 and 1948 will increase, not decline. This of course, is 
directly contrary to the Department of Commerce assertion. The 
possibilities that this deplorable condition discloses easily could 
be turned to the advantage of the consumer and the workers if 
an end were put to union-imposed restrictions on output. 

The report also assumes that materials costs will show no in- 
crease in 1946 as compared with 1945, while the rise in 1947 is 
assumed to be 3 percent and that in 1948 is assumed to be 5 
percent. No mention is made of the current increase on products 
used by the automobile industry as compared with 1941-1942, 
last years of passenger car production. The facts, which could 
have been determined either by checking with anyone who knows 
markets or by checking with the Office of Price Administration, 
are that materials costs already have increased substantially and 
that further increases are pending. 

As your researchers should know, market price increases in raw 
materials which have occurred since 1941 do not fully reflect in- 
creases in costs either of the raw materials or of the purchased 
parts going into the manufacture and assembly of automobiles. 

Purchased parts—that is, components, subassemblies and 
parts purchased from other manufacturers—make up a large 
part of the value of the assembled automobile. Costs of these 
demonstrably have risen much more rapidly than the market 





Conclusions of the De- 
partment of Commerce 
that the country’s auto- 
mobile industry is well 
able to grant a 15 per 
cent wage increase for 
1946 and another 10 per 
cent increase in 1947, are 
challenged by the indus- 
try. The industry, in 
fact, disputes nearly all 
assumptions of the Gov- 
ernment economists as to costs of raw materials, 
output per worker, and profits. 

The controversy over wages, prices and profits 
in the automobile industry promises to be simply 
the first of many similar controversies in other 
industries. The United States News last week 
published the Department of Commerce’s analy- 
sis. Now, in order to acquaint readers with the 
industry’s viewpoint, the letter to Secretary of 
Commerce Wallace from George Romney, gen- 
eral manager of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, is printed in full. 





—Harris & Ewing 


GEORGE ROMNEY 











prices of raw materials used in their fabrication. This fact was 
recognized by OPA when on August 29 it lifted price ceilings on 
more than 30 major subassemblies going into automobiles. This 
was accomplished by Amendment 1 to SO-129. (Tire prices, for 
example, having advanced 60 percent since 1941. A list of 
recent OPA price orders authorizing other advances on auto- 
motive supplies is attached.) 

A Few Recent Price Increases On Propucts Usep 

In Tue Automotive Inpustry ANNOUNCED By OPA 


Product Increases __ Price Order 


Pig Iron 75¢ per 
gross ton RPS 10 (Oct. 22) 
Iron and Steel Various RPS 49 (Oct. 19) 
Copper and Copper Base 
Castings 
Forgings, Stampings and 
Screw Machine Products Various 
Polishing Wheels Various 
Mechanical Rubber Items Various MPR 149 (Oct. 29) 
High Alloy Castings Various MPR 214 (Sept. 4) 
Gray Iron Castings 10 per cent MPR 244 (Sept. 17) 


10 per cent MPR 125 (Oct. 1) 


RMPR 136 (Sept. 19) 
RMPR 136 (Oct. 23) 


Forgings 8 per cent MPR 351 (Sept. 19) 
Coated and Combined 
Fabrics Various MPR 478 (Oct. 29) 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Even on parts made from raw materials by the vehicle manu- 
facturers, the higher market prices of raw materials do not 
fully reflect increased costs. For instance, prewar quantity dis- 
counts on steel, effected largely by waiving of so-called “extra” 
charges, are now nonexistent. Types of steel available fre- 
quently are not of the specification best adapted to the particu- 
lar manufacturing operation for which it is bought, so that 
higher fabricating costs, higher heat-treating costs and higher 
machining costs result. Further, some extra charges on steel are 
in effect now that were not in effect then. Specifically, 2-inch 
and over steel bar, guaranteed for cold-shearing, carried no 
extra charge before the war. Now there is an extra of $15 a 
ton for annealing. 

The third assumption which the automobile industry finds 
devoid of validity is that higher profits are generated by high 
volume in and of itself. Furthermore, there is the unsupportable 
conclusion of this assumption that profits can be three times 
larger than in 1936-1939 on sales two and one-half times 
as large. As your researchers should know, the years 1936- 
1939 were not years of satisfactory earnings for the automo- 
bile industry as a whole; each of the smaller passenger car 
companies lost money during some of those years and as a 
group they operated at a loss during half of those years. In 
fact, Bureau of Internal Revenue figures show that more auto- 
motive companies operated at a loss than at a profit during 
every year from 1928 to 1939 inclusive. Even in 1941, the 
industry’s prewar bumper year, 26 percent of all automotive 
concerns lost money. 

As your researchers should know, profits depend upon other 
factors besides volume: equally important, for example, are 
materials and distribution costs; most important of all, and 
almost totally neglected in this study, is the matter of pro- 
ductivity—the pertinent facts of which are above. 

Inasmuch as the report itself uses varying bases for its com- 
parisons and forecasts—that is, unit passenger car sales in some 
instances; pounds of cars, trucks, parts, refrigerators, etc., in 
other instances; and an index in terms of dollars using 1936-193! 
and doesn’t make completely clear just which 





as base in others 


basis is being used at any given point, it is impossible to under- 
stand your researchers’ terms, methods or conclusions. 





—Wide World 


PAY CHECKS FOR AUTOMOBILE WORKERS 


Further, it is impossible to determine which particular seg. 
ment of the automotive industry is covered in any particular 
part of the report. In some cases, it seems to cover only the 
passenger car companies and passenger cars; in others, passenger 
‘ar companies and their output and sale of passenger cars, 
trucks, parts and other products; while in still others the report 
seems to embrace all companies making either passenger cars, 
trucks or parts, and automotive companies which make other 
consumer goods such as refrigerators. 

When President Truman enunciated Executive Order 965] 
during his radio speech of October 30, he made it clear that not 
all companies can afford wage increases at this time. Specifically 
he said, “Labor must recognize these differences (in difficulties 
and problems facing reconverting industries) and not demand 
more than an industry or a company can pay under existing 
prices and conditions.” 

Contrary to the President’s statement, the report assumes that 
all companies in the automobile industry would achieve equal 
increases in volume and profits given the same arbitrary in- 
creases in wage and materials costs. This assumption ignores 
completely the wide variances in cost-price-profit relation- 
ships between companies in this competitive industry, which 
variances easily could have been determined by your re- 
searchers from any standard financial service or from the 
daily newspapers. 

The public has been grossly misled by the Department’s re- 
port. It is being used as official Government authorization for 
unreasonable wage demands. As a result, automotive companies 
are finding it difficult to negotiate equitable collective-bargain- 
ing contracts. Therefore, the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association asks for the right to examine and _= secure 
copies of the basic information and statistical material upon 
which your researchers based their assumptions and con- 
clusions. 

We ask that your Department re-examine this whole ques- 
tion on the basis of available facts and information and revise 
and publicize its report accordingly. In any event, we will wel- 
come your early action on this matter because of its effect on 
our industry as well as others and because of the broad public 
interest involved. 


a eS 
—General Motors 


THE INDUSTRY‘S ASSEMBLY LINE 


Mr. Romney: “It would be wonderful if the facts justified the Department's theories.” 
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eliminating month-end peak loads. 


With a simple turn of the pro- 
gram bar, this same Monroe is 
instantly ready for Payroll Ac- 
counting, Stock Records, Accounts 
Payable, etc., and it is always avail- 
able as an adding machine. 


Monroe Accounting Machine 
209-485-119 1 


Let a nearby representative ex- 
plain Monroe advantages. Sales and. = | 
service available through Monroe- 
owned offices in all principal cities. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc., Orange, N. J. 



































































































































Monroe Adding Calculator Forms produced through courtesy of : 
= -bAS-200 George M. Bell, San Diogo, California. — 
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Inner-Circle Coolness to Mr. Bowles...Our Forces 
In Reich 25 Years? ... Fate of Russia’s Prisoners 


Mr. Truman now is convinced that 
Congress will have to create machin- 
ery for compulsory mediation of la- 
bor disputes that create local or na- 
tional emergencies when they are per- 
mitted to break out into strikes. 


x * * 


John Steelman, new presidential aide, 
very definitely is No. 1 adviser to the 
President on matters of labor policy. 
Mr. Steelman, out of his long experi- 
ence in labor relations, has become 
convinced that some formal machin- 
ery for mediation is a necessity in the 
case of disputes that have widespread 
effects on the public. 


tk * 


John L. Lewis is tending to come back 
into White House favor as a labor 
leader after a long period of exile dur- 
ing the Administration of President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Lewis is lining up with 
the American Federation of Labor 
rather than the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 


ROR . 


Henry Wallace, Commerce Secretary, 
is tending more and more to be the 
avenue through which CIO influence 
makes itself felt within the top reaches 
of the Truman Administration. 


x * * 


Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, 
is not so firmly established in White 
House favor as he appears to be on 
the basis of the strong position he is 
taking against any but isolated price 
adjustments. The inner White House 
group is inclined to the view that Mr. 
Bowles is too doctrinaire in his at- 
titude and that a little more flexibility 
may be desired in the months just 
ahead. 


x *k * 


High American officials are beginning 
to wonder about the fate of hundreds 
of thousands of Japanese taken pris- 
oner by the Russians in Manchuria. 
These Japanese have faded from the 
scene, and the best guess is that they 
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are being used to widen the gauge of 
the railways in Manchuria or are 
working on railroads in Siberia. 


x k * 


General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower thinks that U.S. occupation of 
Germany will need to last 25 years, 
but with civilian administrators in 
charge and with military forces re- 
duced to the size of a constabulary re- 
cruited on a volunteer basis. Some 
other officials expect that U. S. will be 
sick and tired of the occupation job 
in Europe within five years. 


=“ ok 


V. M. Molotov, Russia’s Foreign 
Commissar, now stands No. 1 on the 
list of those who are in line to succeed 
Josef Stalin if the Russian leader is 
moving toward at least partial retire- 
ment. Mr. Molotov is regarded by 
American officials who have dealt with 
him in diplomatic negotiations as a 
man of great ability, although not one 
who goes out of his way to be friend- 
ly with outsiders. 


x * * 


James Byrnes, U.S. Secretary of 
State, is getting a touch of cold feet 
when it comes to the follow-through 
on full-scale U.S. military aid to 
Chiang Kai-shek in his developing 
civil war with the Chinese Com- 
munists. U.S. Ambassador Patrick 
Hurley had favored very large-scale 
American aid to the Chinese Nation- 
alists. 


xk * 


The story is brought back from Ber- 
lin that, with Russians highly un- 
popular among the populace because 
of their loose discipline, the British 
are rubbing American sensibilities the 
wrong way by telling fraternizing Ger- 
man frauleins that the Americans 
are “just Russians with their pants 
pressed.” 


x *k * 


Mark Ethridge, U.S. special emissary 
to investigate the degree of democracy 


in Rumania, is to make a report that 
will open the way for U.S. recogni- 
tion of the Russian-backed regime of 
Premier Petru Groza. It was U. S. and 
British refusal to recognize this regime 
that blew up the recent London con- 
ference of foreign ministers which was 
to lay the basis for a peace confer- 
ence. 


xk * * 


Mr. Truman very definitely is not his 
own Secretary of State. The President 
is inclined to let Secretary James 
Byrnes have an almost completely 
free hand in the field of foreign policy, 
although Mr. Truman is becoming 
somewhat impatient over the degree 
of progress that Mr. Byrnes is able 
to report. 


xk * 


The White House is confident that a 
number of major companies in sev- 
eral of the nation’s large industries 
are going to break the industry-labor 
impasse over wage policy by coming 
through with voluntary wage rises of 
15 to 20 per cent; not related to prior 
approval of the price increases in their 
products. This is the method chosen 
to bring about a general lifting of 
wage levels in U.S. industry. 


x * * 


Lewis Schwellenbach, Labor Secre- 
tary, will not get control of any new 
mediation or arbitration agencies that 
may be set up to deal with labor dis- 
putes. The idea, once held by the 
President, that all labor agencies 
should go into the Labor Department 
now is being discarded as impractical. 


xk *k * 


There is some mystery as to just who 
in the U. S. Government decided to 
send U. S. marines into the civil wat 
zone in North China. Secretary Byrnes 
says it was a “military matter.” The 
War Department says it was a “thea- 
ter decision.” The marines were sent 
from Okinawa, which is under Gen- 
eral MacArthur, to China, where U. S. 
forces are under General Wedemeyer. 
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JOHNSON & JOHNSON, big name in first-aid equipment, increased production of supplies for our wounded afte: 
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Shell Lubrication Engineers surveyed the plant, machine by machine, and specified improvements in lubrication. 


From One First-Aid Kit to Another 


First aid for the first-aid people: Throughout 
J&Js big New Brunswick, New Jersey, plant— 
making urgently needed bandages, gauze, adhe- 
sives, absorbent cotton—increased production 
brought new lubrication problems... 

At the request of J & J technicians, Shell Lubrica- 
tion Engineers were called in. They made a thor- 
ough survey of J&J machinery and lubrication 
methods then in use. 

Immediately the value of a complete new lubri- 
cation program became apparent to these experts. 
Shell’s Lubrication Engineers studied each problem 
individually. In all, 20 different Shell Industrial 
Lubricants were specified for J& J machines. 

Results from this production “first-aid kit’: A 
complete lubrication program improving opera- 
tion, machine by machine . . . fewer lubricants, 


Leaoers In 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


simplifying maintenance at J&J ... lowered lubri- 
cation cost, due to lower consumption of lubritants 
and elimination of certain costly special lubricants. 

And the big over-all result—in this plant now 
lubricated 100% by Shell—was the growth of the 
“patient's” productive vigor. First aid in the factory 
is speeding first aid everywhere. 

Yesterday's solution is seldom good enough for 
today's lubrication problems! At Shell’s research 
laboratories lubricants are constantly being studied 
and improved. Shell Lubrication Engineers apply 
these improvements in the field. 

Do the machines in your ee 'y ¢ 
plant get the benefit of all | t ‘ : ), 
that’s new in lubrication? §@ - 
Make sure by calling the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer. 












Nothing in this world is as interesting as — 


R A i L RO A D i a G a & people! Nothing is as important as people... 


people who live and grow, love and get married 


... people with their habits and manners, 
their likes and dislikes. Nothing really 


matters but — people. 


The city? We think of it as people. The 
countryside is people. And so is the railroad 


... just folks —all of them! 


; 


SOLDIER, SAILOR, MARINE: we wish to serve you well on your furlough. 


Locomotives, cars, equipment ... all these have 
been thought out, designed, engineered, developed and 
built by people for people. They are of value 


only as they serve people. 


= of the — ses meen a sa in mind PENNSYLVANIA RAILROA | 
always: everything we do is measured by how 
W Scovrng The Madan i 


we help people, how we get along with people, 
how we treat people. Our greatest reward 
is in having people think well of us... 


Buy U. S. Victory Bonds and Stamps 
because we have served them well! . : . 





